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Stop! - 


Uncle Sam’s big worry: 





How to break down bars 
to interstate commerce 


and restore free trade 


See: Highway Barriers 
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Guy Vaughan’s specialty 
is production. His way 
ot speeding up aircratt 


output is—more s peed 


See: Curtiss-Wright’s Spark Plug 
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Comes out, losses are cut, 


when business calls in 
that remarkable robot 


sleuth, the lie detector 


See: “I Cannot Tell a Lie!” 
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Is your knowledge of office duplicating up-to-date? 


If your business uses ruled forms for office, store, or factory . . . letterheads .. . 
inter-office and field communications . . . selling and collecting letters .. . promo- 
tional literature . . . you should have up-to-date facts about the X, +, and — of 
Multigraph-Multilith Duplicating Methods. 


X means you can duplicate essential ink-on-paper jobs in 12 different ways. 
+ means you can do work of higher quality. 
— means you can save substantial sums of money. 


The yearly cost of duplicating WORDS, FIGURES, LINES, and PICTURES on paper is 
an important item of expense in every business. Multigraph offers not just one but 
a wide range of duplicating methods from which you can choose the one best 
suited to your individual requirements. You can be sure that any one of Multigraph’s 
versatile methods will produce work of superior quality at costs so low it will be 
a pleasant surprise. 

For latest information about office duplicating, call MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY 
(listed in principal city telephone books) or write for samples direct to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION e Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Provide Service Everywhere 


xe 


TYPICAL DUPLICATING FOR 
MULTIGRAPH-MULTILITH 
METHODS 


Letterheads and Envelopes 
Office and Factory Forms 
Catalog Pages and Inserts 
Price Lists and Quotations 
Instruction and Parts Books 
Direct Advertising Material 
Typewritten Letters and Bulletins 
Complete Personalized Letters 
Messages on Post Cards 
House Publications 
Dealer Imprinting on Folders 
Display and Price Cards 
Gummed Labels and Stickers 
Cartons and Wrappers 
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See the Quality Chart 
then Compare Prices! 
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: ed THE 1941 QUALITY CHART kw eS 
A Comparison of “All Three” Low-Priced Cars with Leading High-priced Cars in Quality Features 
Here's How “All Three” Low-Priced ‘Ss (e s s &/es 
£/ £ 2 3 o/s e/ € $/ 2 e/ s 
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BUY. WISELY! Compare 
Carefully the 1941 Features 
of “All 3” Low-Priced Cars! 


PLYMOUTH IS MOST 
LIKE THE 
HIGH-PRICED CARS 





OF 22 IMPORTANT FEATURES FOUND IN HIGH-PRICED CARS: 


PLYMOUTH HAS 21...CAR“2” HAS 9...CAR“3” HAS 7 








T’s Arevealing picture—your Ride this new 117-inch-wheel- 


1941 Quality Chart! And it 
showsclearly the extra size, com- 
fort, safety and economy the 
new Plymouth gives you! 


You'll see that 1941 high- 
priced cars resemble each other 
in 22 important features. And 
the new Plymouth is the only 
one of “All 3” low-priced cars 
with a majority of these fea- 
tures—more, in fact, than the 
“other 2” combined! 


base Plymouth—enjoy new 
High-Torque Performance with 
new power-gearing. You'll do 
less shifting! Ride Plymouth and 
you'll buy it! PLrymoutu Drv1- 
SION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 


Look at 1941 Prices of “All 3” 


Plymouth is actually lower - priced 
than the “other 2’’ on many models. 
And it’s easy to buy! Prices subject 
to change without notice. 


Major Bowes, C.B.S., Thurs., 9-10 P. M., E.S. T. 
BF SEE PLYMOUTH’S COMMERCIAL CARS! 
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Truck Operators in 100 Lines of Business use FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


Almost every kind of a commodity—from soup to nuts—is being hauled at lower cost with Truck- 
Trailers. That's because a truck can pull three times as much in a Trailer as it can carry by itself. 
And tripling the payload of a truck means cutting something like 40% from hauling costs. 


A Truck-Trailer Operation 
Brings You These Advantages 
@ Savings In First Cost—A 1'-ton truck and Frue- 
hauf Trailer cost at least 30% less than a 3-ton 
truck. Not only do you sove on initial cost but 
your replacement cost will be less and your de- 
preciation expense less for the smaller investment. 

@ Savings On Operating And Upkeep Costs 
You'll save on gas by using the smaller truck—as 
much as 30%. And you'll save on maintenance 
costs—as much as 35%. Upkeep cost on the Frue- 
hauf Trailer will be negligible since it will last ten 
years or more with little or no need for repairs. 
@ Another Source Of Savings 

With one truck you can handle several Fruehauf 
Trailers. The load-carrying Trailer is quickly de- 
tachable from the truck, which enables you to 
simply leave one or more Trailers to be loaded 
or un'oaded while the truck is kept almost con- 
stantly at work pulling first one and then another 
of the Trailers ready to be moved. 
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FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


Cnginecred ra naripoualon 4 


@ Easy To Get Around—A Truck-Trailer is far 
easier to handle than a big load-carrying truck. 
That's because it is “hinged-in-the-middle”, per- 
mitting the rear truck wheels to cut in on turns. In 
city traffic, in narrow alleys and cramped quarters, 
drivers find Truck-Trailers unusually flexible. 
Write for booklet “Executive Thinking”. It gives 
facts about the Truck-Trailer method of hauling. 
World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. * DETROIT 


Sales and Service in 
Principal Cities 
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How many construction contracts for 
our new naval bases have been award- 
ed? None, we learn. 


Will Washington act on its own exhor- 
tation for “speed—and more speed”? 


President Roosevelt’s stand against 
Hitler is statesmanlike. 


America’s alternative: Aid democracy 
now or fight a triumphant Hitler later. 


Congratulations to A. F. of L. metal 


unions on their “No Strike” pro- 
nouncement. 


Public opinion will demand similar 
action by other unions and industries. 


Prediction: Many stocks will sell high- 
er this year. 


Some second-grade railway bonds 


should do well. 


State barriers must not be allowed to 
interfere with defense. 


Don’t conclude that there will be no 
more tax-exempt bonds. 


The Treasury should cease striving to 
make money worth still less. 


Farm commodities don’t look dear. 


John L. Lewis’ highhanded tactics no 
longer fit. 


Building of enough ships would help 
to sink Hitler. 


Why not let Britain have all we don’t 
need, naval and mercantile? 


Think twice before selling short— 
stocks or anything else. 


Congress should resist clipping of its 
wings. 


U.S. bonds should be sold to investors 
rather than to banks. 


Expect unemployment to be cut at 
least in half. 
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W hat s 
Ahead? 


NEXT ISSUE comes the story of an em- 
ployee relations plan, or rather philoso- 
phy, that is making industrial history. 


Strange to say, the plan is not unlike 
many others. Yet the spirit behind the 
plan—the key to its success—is unique. 


For instance: The company gives 
workers a share of the profits, sick 
benefits, vacations with pay, etc., 
but does not profess to give work- 
ers anything. The company be- 
lieves these things simply mean a 
better way of life all around. 


And they do, as you will see when you 
read this amazing story. The whole 
idea is so simple, so elemental, that 
it’s been generally overlooked. But 
C. D. Frazer, who writes this story, pre- 
sents the idea in all its simplicity. 


* 


John K. Winkler, author of the 
Guy Vaughan yarn (p. 18), is now 
preparing another stery—Eugene 
Wilson, president of United Air 
Lines. The story should be in our 
hands within the next few days, 
and will appear in an early issue. 


Meanwhile, Homer S. Shannon is put- 
ting the finishing touches to a story on 
Bob Gross, president of Lockheed. 
Within the next few months, we hope 
to introduce you to all the outstanding 
leaders in the aircraft industry. 


* 


Incidentally, there’s a dramatic—yes, 
romantic—story in the rise of air ex- 
press, which now shows signs of be- 
coming the next big development in 
the aircraft industry. 


This story, now in the works, is an- 
other one you can’t afford to miss. 


* 


All executives and workers should 
read the National Defense Sugges- 
tion Box contest announcement on 


page 36. 
—THeE Epirors. 
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he’s ready to pass a State “Port of 
Entry” 


Guy Vaughan, president, Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. 


How the remarkable lie detector works. 
(N. Y. Daily News photo) 
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Congratulations 
Beardsley Ruml has been named 


chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York for 1941, and Frank J. 
Lewis will be chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. 

Fred C. Moffatt has been nominated 
to be chairman of the New York Curb 
Exchange. 

Thomas J. Watson, president of In- 
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ternational Business Machines, and 
Matthew T. Murray Jr., secretary of 
the bank, have been elected directors 
of Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 

Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U. S., has been elected a trustee 
of Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 

H. Gordon Selfridge Jr. has been 
appointed assistant to the president of 
Kresge Department Stores. 








SAID THE ELECTRICAL MOUTH 
TO THE ELECTRICAL EAR... 


*< Joe took father’s shoe bench out. 
She was waiting at my lawn.” 

If you were passing through the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories today 
you might hear an electrical mouth 
speaking this odd talk, or whistling 
a series of musical notes, to a tele- 
phone transmitter. 

This mouth can be made to re- 
peat these sounds without variation. 
Every new telephone transmitter is 
tested by this mouth before it re- 
ceives a laboratory or manufactur- 
ing O.K. for your use. 

This is only one of the tests to 
which telephone equipment is sub- 
jected in the Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories. And there isa reason for the 


selection of those particular words. 


The Bell System is doing its part in the country’s program 
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It happens that the sentence, “‘Joe 
took father’s shoe bench out,”’ and 
its more lyrical companion, “She 
was waiting at my lawn,”’ contain 
all the fundamental sounds of the 
English language that contribute to 
the intensity of sound in speech. 
Busily at work in the interest of 
every one who uses the telephone 
is one of the largest research lab- 
oratories in the world. The out- 
standing development of the tele- 
phone in this country is proof of 
the value of this research. In times 
like these, the work of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories 


becomes increasingly 





important and necessary. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Vational Defense 











R. J. Hull has been appointed sales- 
manager for the New York division of 
Cities Service Oil Co. 

Claude J. Hendon has been elected 
vice-president and general manager of 
Schick Shaver Service Corp. 

Ken R. Dyke has been named direc- 
tor of promotion by the National 
Broadcasting Co. 

Harry L. Erlicher has been elected 
a vice-president of General Electric. 

Theodore San- 
der Jr. and James 
T. Bishop have 
been elected vice- 
presidents of 
American Maize- 
Products Co. 

Frederick H. 
Piske, a vice-presi- 
dent and director 
of the North Amer- 
ican Co., has been elected treasurer. 

M. B. Gentry has been elected a vice- 
president of Freeport Sulphur Co. 

Raymond D. Parker has been elected 
president of Parker-Allston Associates. 

L. C. Stowell, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Underwood Elliott Fisher Co., 
has been elected a director of Pitney- 
Bowes Postage Meter Co. 

Colonel Charles H. March, a mem- 
ber of the Federal Trade Commission 
since 1929, has been elected chairman 
of the Commission for 1941. 

L. L. Smith has 
been elected treas- 
urer of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. 

George A. Brv- 
ant has been elect- 
ed president and 
general manager 
of the Austin Co., 
to succeed the late 
W. J. Austin. 

L. C. Allenbrand has been named 
manager of the sales development di- 
vision of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Addison F. Vars has been elected 
president, and Edward H. Townsend 
executive vice-president and treasurer. 
of Sterling Engine Co. 

R. Baylor Knox, a vice-president of 
the National City Bank of New York. 
has been elected to the board of 
trustees of the Union Dime Savings 
Bank, New York. 

Samuel R. Spiker has been elected 
a vice-president of the G. R. Kinney 
Co. 

Walter E. Poor has been named ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Hygrade Syl- 
vania Corp. 


F. H. Piske 





Georce A. BRYANT 








LUXURY LINE 


*Fluid Drive optional at slight additional cost 





BETTER NOY 


E SEE it happen every day! Folks take 

one look at this big, handsome Luxury 
Liner...and interest in their old car goes out 
the window! 


But who can blame them? After all, here's 
the greatest car that Dodge...with its world- 
famous engineering leadership —has turned 
out in 26 years! 


A car styled to the Queen's taste... wind- 
streamed and jaunty...with the proud looks 
of a true Luxury Liner at its eye-filling best! 


Inside, as well as outside, this is an impressive 
car...generously roomy, with the wide divan 
seats and the quality appointments that you just 
don’t expect of a car at the low Dodge price! 


You travel with a new sense of comfort 
and a marked appreciation of safety and 
economy. 


Actually, this new 1941 Dodge means money 









WITH OR WITHOUT 
FLUID DRIVE* 


LOOk 


WORDS CAN’T DESCRIBE IT...YOU’VE GOT TO SEE AND DRIVE IT! 
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in your pocket...real money that you save on 
repairs you never incur, on many miles of 
trouble-free service...and notably higher re- 
sale value besides! 


For this is a Dodge car through and 
through—with the tried-and-true dependa- 
bility that comes from painstaking craftsman- 
ship and fine materials...with the “extra 
something” that building millions of fine cars 
in the last quarter-of-a-century has put into 
every Dodge that leaves the factory. 


But you'll enjoy all this...and lots more 
when you slip behind the wheel and glide 
away on your first Fluid Drive*! 


Nothing new to learn. Simply less to do. 
You shift gears or not...just as you wish! And, 
teamed with Floating Power, Fluid Drive gives 
unbelievable smoothness and handling ease. 


Why not drop in on your Dodge dealer 
today for a demonstration? 


adh 
_— > 
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“Good Morning! 


...L1'm the Little-Man- 
Who-Wants-to-Know . . . 
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© “Now—what have we here?” 


© “Well, sir—this is a NATIONAL 
Typewriting-Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine, used extensively by manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. . . . It is 
built to fit practically any system—” 


@ “Like a rubber glove?” 


e “Right! And this machine is 
fast, flexible, easy to operate. It 
is the only machine built having 
standard typewriter and adding 
machine keyboards, two automatic 
daters, symbol-printing keys, 
direct visibility, a maximum of 
automatic features, removable stop 
bars—” 


© “But why? And what for?” 


e “For handling payroll records, 
accounts receivable, accounts pay- 
able, billing, listing and so on— 


e “You see, NATIONAL makes a 
complete line—machines for list- 
ing, posting, proving, analyzing, 





check writing and signing, remit- 
tance control and more—” 


© “Controt! That's essential to- 


day! . . . Thanks for the tip.” 


e “Remember — these machines 
pay for themselves many times 
over! They are made by the mak- 
ers of Nationa Cash Registers 
— engineered and serviced by 
specialists. Whatever your prob- 
lem, see Nationa first!”... 
Call the local office Tropay. 


























~-——— ———— 
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Cash Registers * Posting Machines 
com Soctnniaine Machines ° Typewriting-Bookkeeping Mach 


Postage Meter Machines ° Accounting 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY ° DAYTON, OHIO 


Check-Writing and Signing Machines 
ines * Analysis Machines 


Machine Desks * Correct Posture Chairs 














Readers Say: 








No BoTTLe-NECK 


In your issue of Dec. 15, under the head- 
ing “Above All, Bosses,” observation is made 
that the “bottle-neck in bosses” grows, and 
the question is asked: “Where will industry 
find the officers to direct the new army of 
workers?” 

The extent of the scarcity of men with 
experience and ideas suitable for filling the 
present shortage is probably not as great 
as appears on the surface. Many, who for 
years were outstanding in their various fields 
of endeavor but who were helpless to pre- 
vent the collapse of their businesses during 
the more vicious period of the depression, 
now find it impossible to re-establish them- 
selves because of inability to obtain financial 
backing for their ideas and efforts. Such 
men have but one course left open, that of 
endeavoring to associate themselves with 
other concerns which have weathered the 
storm. ... 

It would appear the problem is not neces- 
sarily one of a shortage of bosses but is 
instead a problem of the one locating the 
other. . . . It therefore would seem to be a 
clearing house matter so that men who de- 
sire positions can be brought into contact 
with firms desiring their type of ability.— 
Wituram Lucas Lincoin, Columbus, Ind. 


Wants More 


I am enclosing a list of names to whom I 
would like you to send your valuable maga- 
zine for the ensuing year. 

I consider your magazine one of the best 
that comes across my desk; in fact, I enjoy 
reading it from cover to cover. 

I am especially interested in Mr. Forbes’ 
writings. I think they are in a class by 
themselves, and wish we could have more 
of them!—Anprew J. Sorvoni, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


Don’t Go, Dear FRIEND 


For many years, I’ve read your sheet, 
The truth is, Pal, it can’t be beat. 
And though my bank account is low, 

I cannot let your offer go. 

So here’s my check, which will insure, 
The postman’s. knock upon my door. 
Here’s wishing you and all your crew, 
A Happy Time the New Year through. 


—H. B. Goop ok, attorney at law, Crozet, Va. 


PLEASED 


I have received two issues of Forses and 
I am very pleased with this magazine.—Geo. 
Aso, Tucson, Ariz. 


Best INVESTMENT 


The writer is a subscriber to your maga- 
zine, and would like to take the time out 
to say that we go from cover to cover 
through Forses and feel it is the best invest- 
ment we have ever made for current and 
easily-digested facts about business as it is 
today, not as it was yesterday—R. A. 
Martin, branch manager, Snap-On Tools 
Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 














*‘““WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’? 





Fact and Comment 


CIO Aircraft Plan Impractical 


Every American would be delighted to see 500 airplanes 
a day rolling out of unused automobile production capac- 
ity. Hence the CIO has had widespread praise for the plan 
it suggested. But the fatal trouble is that most commen- 
tators have cheered the pictured results without examining 
the practicability of the recommendations. 

Unused automobile-building capacity does not consist 
largely of idle plants and equipment. The 8,000,000-vehicle 
capacity of which the CIO speaks would mainly mean run- 
ning existing facilities at peak every day of the year and 
more hours of every day. Such “unused” capacity is not 
“available” in any real sense. 

Immediate unavailability is émphasized, too, by the fact 
that 80% of the machines in automobile plants are special- 
purpose machines usable only for the purpose for which 
they were designed. They are not commonly adaptable to 
aircraft purposes—at least without spending more time in 
their re-tooling and re-positioning than would be required 
to build new plants, according to leading authorities. 

Moreover, it is 500 fighter planes per day which the 
CIO visions. A practical program, started at the behest of 
defense production chief W. S. Knudsen, has already been 
functioning actively for more than three months, looking 
toward fast possible adaptation of automobile, body and 
parts facilities to production of parts and sub-assemblies 
for large bombers, which, he points out, “take time and 
must be worked out for real production before we can get 
quantities.” Of fighting planes, Mr. Knudsen says: “We 
are in pretty fair shape.” 

Directed by the automotive-industry-sponsored Automo- 
tive Committee for Air Defense, this going program has 
spread out thousands of parts and blueprints over 40,000 
square feet of a Detroit auto factory. To that exhibit 
automotive engineers, knowing the facilities of their own 
companies, have been trooping ever since last November 
to determine which of these parts each particular plant can 
best make—quickest. 

As for the CIO’s idea of control of the automotive-air- 
craft program by a nine-man board—with three representa- 
tives each from management, government, labor—the un- 
questionable fact is that America’s thinking today about 
how to get things done is running stronger than ever away 
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from boards and toward central management control of 
vital operations. That is the way American mass produc- 
tion success always has been achieved. 

What is needed to get automobile plants to work on 
airplane parts is not experimenting with some novel form 
of divided management, but speed—and more speed—in 
execution of existing programs. That goes for every ele- 
ment participating—government, management, labor. 





Personal (not business) debt is deadly. 





Management by Labor 


Isn’t it entirely fitting that a conspicuously able indus- 
trialist should be at the head of defense production, just 
as that a recognized union labor leader have charge of 
labor matters? The choice of William S. Knudsen as chief 
of the Defense Production Office and of Sidney Hillman 
as the member representing labor, has been widely ac- 
claimed. 

Several efforts have been made by labor leaders té 
obtain an equal voice with management in various fields. 
CIO’s automobile union, in offering an impractical plan 
that “unused” automotive plant capacity be utilized for 
production of certain planes for the Government, urges 
that the whole program be operated by a board of nine, 
three each from management, labor, government. : 

It may be understandable that ambitious labor leaders 
should attempt to obtain as great a voice in management as 
management itself. 

But there can be little doubt concerning the public’s re- 
sponse. Executives are trained in the science of manage- 
ment. Labor leaders are trained to handle labor affairs. 

What does the record of excursions into the realm of 
ownership and management by organized labor reveal? 
Many years ago more than one powerful union decided 
that it could establish and manage enterprises better than 
anybody else. So, large sums were taken from union treas- 
uries and raised from other sources to float diversified 
businesses. Real estate projects, launched on a grandiose 
scale, completely collapsed. Labor was to become a momen- 
tous factor in setting up and running banks, but here also 
the high hopes were disastrously dashed: labor banks do 
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not conduct an appreciable fraction of one per cent of the 
nation’s total banking business. 

So far as I know, not one towering monument to union 
management exists today in the world of industry. 

Therefore, this would definitely seem to be the worst 
of all times, when the nation is confronted with a mam- 
moth emergency, to take from management the full re- 
sponsibility of management. 


Courtesy to Salesmen Pays 


“My, but they’re a nice concern,” a salesman enthusi- 
astically told me a few minutes ago, after calling upon an 
internationally successful company. He didn’t get an order, 
but he was so courteously treated that he looks forward 
with pleasure to paying another visit, confident that he 
will be given a considerate hearing. From now on he will 
be a booster for this organization. 

Too many concerns do not treat other salesmen as they 
want their own salesmen treated. This is narrow-minded, 
shortsighted, condemnable management. Salesmen talk. 
They can either help or injure any company’s reputation. 

Springs to my mind a little incident which, in an hour 
of extreme emergency, proved a turning-point in enabling 
John N. Willys to reap a fortune. He was struggling with 
a decrepit motor company which he had acquired. A born 
salesman, Willys had rounded up orders—but hadn’t 
enough cash or credit to buy sufficient quantities of parts. 
A salesman visited the plant, sent in his card to the pur- 
chasing agent, was told to wait—and sat cooling his heels 
for two-three hours. A man finally emerged, politely asked 
the visitor if he were receiving attention. The salesman 
briefly recited his tale of woe. 

“My heavens, man, you are the answer to my prayer! 
Come right in.” 

The polite, solicitous gentleman was John Willys, the 
salesman the representative of a concern anxious to supply 
—and able to supply on credit—a vital part the fledgling 
motor manufacturer couldn’t find elsewhere. Did Willys 
call down his purchasing agent! 

Every efficiently-set-up organization provides for the 
right treatment of visiting salesmen. 





If Rome had been built in a day, it wouldn’t have 
amounted to much. Have patience—and plod. 





Travel Expenses, $150,000,000 


The expense accounts of salesmen and other employees 
are the bane of many business organizations. Executives 
have to exercise constant vigilance to keep such spending 
within bounds. Guess how much you and I and other tax- 
payers will have to stump up for the traveling expenses 
alone of Federal employees during the current fiscal year. 
Ten millions? Fifty millions? A hundred millions? No. 

The bill threatens to reach $150,000,000! Even that 
breathtaking sum does “not include any items covering 
vacation trips of the President aboard U. S. naval vessels,” 
points out Representative Everett M. Dirksen, member of 
the House Committee on Appropriations. 
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Traveling expenses of the Federal Government for the 
fiscal year ended June 30 last were kept slightly under 
one hundred million, $99,286,641. But, adds this same 
authority, “traveling expenses during the current fiscal 
year will aggregate roundly $150,000,000, the total for the 
first four months being a little more than $47,000,000.” 

Even last year traveling expenditures cost taxpayers five 
times the annual budget for the State Department and 
were “equal to the total 1940 budget for the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission, including the Government’s vast con- 
struction program and seamen’s training projects.” 

These were the biggest spenders for travel last year: 
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Maybe Uncle Sam is “Uncle Sap.” 


A “What's the use?” attitude will end 
your usefulness. 








Tell More to Your Workers 


What interests workers most? For one thing, most wage 
earners, especially those married, eagerly relish their com- 
pany publication if it is edited with an eye to them, if it 
prints lots of paragraphs and pictures about them and 
their families. They are interested, of course, in whatever 
employee organizations have been formed, whether to pro- 
vide sickness benefits, group insurance, athletics or other 
forms of recreation. They are interested, too, in savings 
funds and in pension plans where these operate. 

But one thing too few corporation managements ade- 
quately realize is that intelligent workers, and particularly 
those who become leaders, are more and more interested 
in being taken into confidence by the managemeni con- 
cerning how the business is doing. They want to know 
how orders are coming in, how much of a backlog is on 
the books, what the prospects are for lengthening (or 
shortening) the work week, if profits are increasing or de- 
creasing, what the management is doing to originate new 
products or to improve existing ones, the amount of steam 
being put behind advertising and other sales efforts. 

In short, the most alert wage earners are interested in 
almost everything a conscientious director is interested in. 
By being furnished full facts, they feel themselves a real 
part of the enterprise—and often become eager to con- 
tribute helpful suggestions. 

No management should resent this. Rather they should 
welcome it, cater to it, capitalize on it. 





To put over a better-than-ordinary sales 
record, put your heart in your job. 
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NEW IDEAS 


Skycar 


An airplane that is half automobile 
(four wheels, two seats, drives like a 
car) will soon fly into the American 
market. Priced at only $2,000, it may 
open the skyways to the average man. 
The photo at right shows Designer 
William B. Stout holding a model of 
tie Skycar, while Research Engineer 
Ralph Upson points out a feature. 


24-Hour Program 


Taking a cue from the latest worker- 
accident statistics, which show that 
most accidents occur after working 
hours, many leading companies are 
now pushing off-hour safety programs 
with the credo: “An injured worker is 
a liability, even if the accident occurs 
outside office or plant.” 


Two-Way Windows 


More and more retailers are design- 
ing window displays to attract the 
window-shopper on wheels. Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., for instance, reports that 
all of its store windows are now being 


dressed to stop the motorist, as well as 
the pedestrian. 


Fewer Rejects 


Westinghouse reports that workers 
at its Mansfield, O., electric range 
plant are being primed with vitamins. 
The treatment, resulting in fewer re- 
jects, is expected to save the company 
about $5,000 a year. 


Explosions Out 


A fireless steam locomotive, de- 
signed for use in plants where explo- 
sive hazards exist, has just been de- 
veloped by the H. H. Porter Co., 





. . » for every man, a four-point landing 


Pittsburgh. Operating on the thermal 
botile principle, the locomotive takes 
on enough steam in 10 minutes to run 
it for a couple of hours. 


Book Mark 


The popularity of compact, easy-to- 
handle products has opened a wide 
market for pocket-sized, low-cost re- 
prints of best-seller books. According 
to Pocket Books, Inc., big publisher of 
these reprints, sales have zoomed to 
5,000,000 copies in two years. And 
sales are still booming. 


Love Insurance 


Florists, in several cities, are now 
selling “love insurance”: For a flat fee, 
flowers are sent to loved ones at desig- 
nated dates—birthdays, anniversaries 
—for the year 194]. 


Label Likes 


A recent survey of Cincinnati con- 
sumers, conducted by U. S. Printing & 
Lithographing Co. and Kroger Foods, 
was to determine what points consum- 
ers considered essential on canned 
food labels. The results: (1) Brand 
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not conduct an appreciable fraction of one per cent of the 
nation’s total banking business. 

So far as I know, not one towering monument to union 
management exists today in the world of industry. 

Therefore, this would definitely seem to be the worst 
of all times, when the nation is confronted with a mam- 
moth emergency, to take from management the full re- 
sponsibility of management. 


Courtesy to Salesmen Pays 


“My, but they’re a nice concern,” a salesman enthusi- 
astically told me a few minutes ago, after calling upon an 
internationally successful company. He didn’t get an order, 
but he was so courteously treated that he looks forward 
with pleasure to paying another visit, confident that he 
will be given a considerate hearing. From now on he will 
be a booster for this organization. 

Too many concerns do not treat other salesmen as they 
want their own salesmen treated. This is narrow-minded, 
shortsighted, condemnable management. Salesmen talk. 
They can either help or injure any company’s reputation. 

Springs to my mind a little incident which, in an hour 
of extreme emergency, proved a turning-point in enabling 
John N. Willys to reap a fortune. He was struggling with 
a decrepit motor company which he had acquired. A born 
salesman, Willys had rounded up orders—but hadn’t 
enough cash or credit to buy sufficient quantities of parts. 
A salesman visited the plant, sent in his card to the pur- 
chasing agent, was told to wait—and sat cooling his heels 
for two-three hours. A man finally emerged, politely asked 
the visitor if he were receiving attention. The salesman 
briefly recited his tale of woe. 

“My heavens, man, you are the answer to my prayer! 
Come right in.” 

The polite, solicitous gentleman was John Willys, the 
salesman the representative of a concern anxious to supply 
—and able to supply on credit—a vital part the fledgling 
motor manufacturer couldn’t find elsewhere. Did Willys 
call down his purchasing agent! 

Every efficiently-set-up organization provides for the 
right treatment of visiting salesmen. 





If Rome had been built in a day, it wouldn’t have 
amounted to much. Have patience—and plod. 





Travel Expenses, $150,000,000 


The expense accounts of salesmen and other employees 
are the bane of many business organizations. Executives 
have to exercise constant vigilance to keep such spending 
within bounds. Guess how much you and I and other tax- 
payers will have to stump up for the traveling expenses 
alone of Federal employees during the current fiscal year. 
Ten millions? Fifty millions? A hundred millions? No. 

The bill threatens to reach $150,000,000! Even that 
breathtaking sum does “not include any items covering 
vacation trips of the President aboard U. S. naval vessels,” 
points out Representative Everett M. Dirksen, member of 
the House Committee on Appropriations. 
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Traveling expenses of the Federal Government for the 
fiscal year ended June 30 last were kept slightly under 
one hundred million, $99,286,641. But, adds this same 
authority, “traveling expenses during the current fiscal 
year will aggregate roundly $150,000,000, the total for the 
first four months being a little more than $47,000,000.” 

Even last year traveling expenditures cost taxpayers five 
times the annual budget for the State Department and 
were “equal to the total 1940 budget for the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission, including the Government’s vast con- 
struction program and seamen’s training projects.” 

These were the biggest spenders for travel last year: 
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Maybe Uncle Sam is “Uncle Sap.” 


A “What's the use?” attitude will end 
your usefulness. 








Tell More to Your Workers 


What interests workers most? For one thing, most wage 
earners, especially those married, eagerly relish their com- 
pany publication if it is edited with an eye to them, if it 
prints lots of paragraphs and pictures about them and 
their families. They are interested, of course, in whatever 
employee organizations have been formed, whether to pro- 
vide sickness benefits, group insurance, athletics or other 
forms of recreation. They are interested, too, in savings 
funds and in pension plans where these operate. 

But one thing too few corporation managements ade- 
quately realize is that intelligent workers, and particularly 
those who become leaders, are more and more interested 
in being taken into confidence by the management con- 
cerning how the business is doing. They want to know 
how orders are coming in, how much of a backlog is on 
the books, what the prospects are for lengthening (or 
shortening) the work week, if profits are increasing or de- 
creasing, what the management is doing to originate new 
products or to improve existing ones, the amount of steam 
being put behind advertising and other sales efforts. 

In short, the most alert wage earners are interested in 
almost everything a conscientious director is interested in. 
By being furnished full facts, they feel themselves a real 
part of the enterprise—and often become eager to con- 
tribute helpful suggestions. 

No management should resent this. Rather they should 
welcome it, cater to it, capitalize on it. 





To put over a better-than-ordinary sales 
record, put your heart in your job. 
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NEW IDEAS 


Skycar 


An airplane that is half automobile 
(four wheels, two seats, drives like a 
car) will soon fly into the American 
market. Priced at only $2,000, it may 
open the skyways to the average man. 
The photo at right shows Designer 
William B. Stout holding a model of 
the Skycar, while Research Engineer 
Ralph Upson points out a feature. 


24-Hour Program 


Taking a cue from the latest worker- 
accident statistics, which show that 
most accidents occur after working 
hours, many leading companies are 
now pushing off-hour safety programs 
with the credo: “An injured worker is 
a liability, even if the accident occurs 
outside office or plant.” 


Two-Way Windows 


More and more retailers are design- 
ing window displays to attract the 
window-shopper on wheels. Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., for instance, reports that 
all of its store windows are now being 
dressed to stop the motorist, as well as 


the pedestrian. 


Fewer Rejects 


Westinghouse reports that workers 
at its Mansfield, O., electric range 
plant are being primed with vitamins. 
The treatment, resulting in fewer re- 
jects, is expected to save the company 
about $5,000 a year. 


Explosions Out 


A fireless steam locomotive, de- 
signed for use in plants where explo- 
sive hazards exist, has just been de- 
veloped by the H. H. Porter Co., 





. . . for every man, a four-point landing 


Pittsburgh. Operating on the thermal 
bottle principle, the locomotive takes 
on enough steam in 10 minutes to run 
it for a couple of hours. 


Book Mark 


The popularity of compact, easy-to- 
handle products has opened a wide 
market for pocket-sized, low-cost re- 
prints of best-seller books. According 
to Pocket Books, Inc., big publisher of 
these reprints, sales have zoomed to 
5,000,000 copies in two years. And 
sales are still booming. 


Love Insurance 


Florists, in several cities, are now 
selling “love insurance”: For a flat fee, 
flowers are sent to loved ones at desig- 
nated dates—birthdays, anniversaries 
—for the year 1941. 


Label Likes 


A recent survey of Cincinnati con- 
sumers, conducted by U. S. Printing & 
Lithographing Co. and Kroger Foods, 
was to determine what points consum- 
ers considered essential on canned 
food labels. The results: (1) Brand 
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name; (2) quantity statement in terms 
of net weight in pounds and ounces. 
number of pieces, number of servings. 
size of can; (3) indication of grade 
and variety of product; (4) name of 
producer. 


Reading Recorder 


Defective reading habits are respon- 
sible for many mistakes by workers in 
both office and plant. To help employ- 
ers diagnose bad reading habits, the 
American Optical Co. has produced 
the Ophthalmograph. This machine 
photographs (and records on a film) 
the eye movement of a worker reading. 
Developed within the machine in eight 
minutes. the film reveals any faulty eye 
movement (see photo). 


Silk vs. Nylon 


Fifteen producers of silk hosiery 
have incorporated their “idea labs” to 
combat the growing popularity of 
nvlon hose. Already. they report an 
important development: A new silk 
fiber, which offers “greater sheerness, 
strength and snag resistance.” 


Sales Knight 


Northwestern Fuel Co.. St. Paul 
dealer for Iron Fireman automatic 
stoker, reports a hot promotion stunt: 
It dresses a salesman in a suit of light- 
gauge steel, patterned after the famous 
Iron Fireman trademark. and sends 
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. . reading faults are photographed 


him out on the main streets where he 
chats with prospects in a loud, mechan- 
ical voice (see photo). 


Sales Clincher 


Frigidaire has a new sales recipe. It 
is teaching its range salesmen how to 
cook, so that when they call on a 
housewife they can understand her 
cooking problems. 


Aluminating 


Two new packaging ideas: (1) An 
air-tight, gas-proof aluminum foil con- 
tainer for foods; (2) a _paper-thin 
aluminum tube for cigars. 


Marketing Shift 


In a new move to cut the cost of 
distribution. several dry goods stores 
are turning to super market methods. 


. . inside, a salesman 
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So far, we are told, the shift is meeting 
public approval. 


White Whole Wheat 


General Mills reports it has de- 
veloped a baking ingredient that gives 
white bread the nutritional value of 
whole wheat—which should make a 
hit with diet fans. 


Prefabricated Ships 


Prefabricated houses have built sales 
to record highs. But this type of con- 
struction is not limited to home build- 
ing. Leading shipbuilders now an- 
nounce plans to construct 200 mer- 
chant vessels the prefabricatéd way. 


Climax 

The growth of rayon in rug pro- 
duction is now climaxed by the first 
all-rayon floor covering, just an- 
nounced by Charles P. Cochrane Co., 
New York City. Known as “Keynote.” 
the rayon rug is claimed to be pre- 
tested. found durable and lustrous as 
well as fire and moth-resistant. 


Auto Note 


color combinations in 
automobiles have become so popular 
that an analysis of 139,426 1941 
Buicks shows that two-tone combina- 
tions account for 36%. well ahead of 
the perennial favorite, black. Green, 
in various shades and color combina- 
tions, is by far the most popular. 


Two-tone 


Junk Into Jewelry 


One of the newest by-products to 
become a_ buy-product: Linotype 
matrices, which Mergenthaler Linotype 
Co. reports are being gold-plated, 
linked together into low-cost bracelets 
and necklaces. 


Air Shipments Up 


Railway Express Agency, currently 
promoting air express, reports that last 
year the company carried 1,000,000 
air shipments, making a new all-time 
record. J. M. Shanaphy, head of REA’s 
air division, believes that many of the 
planes now being built for national de- 
fense will be used, after the war, for 
trans-Atlantic air express service. 
Plans for such a service, he says, are 
already complete. 











Uncle Sam Worries 
as Highway Barriers 


Balkanize U. S. A. 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


UNCLE SaM soon is going to rise up, 
grab the interstate-commerce-control 
club that the Constitution gave him. 
and start to beat down the barriers to 
interstate trade which have been get- 
ting higher every year since 1930. 
When he does, his first swing will be 
at motor vehicle laws discriminating 
against out-of-State operators, which a 
survey made by his own WPA has 
branded as “the greatest barriers to 
trade between the States.” 

Pierced will be the sham that States 
have a right to set up barriers to inter- 
state commerce under the guise of pro- 
tecting the health, living standards or 
safety of their own people. 

It seems inevitable that Uncle Sam 
will do these things unless commercial 
State border wars are settled by mutual 
forbearance and reciprocity agreements 
to bring back free trade throughout the 
nation. For these border wars are the 
logical offspring of the hodgepodge of 
punitive, conflicting and discrimina- 
tory laws that bedevil and hamper the 
transportation of goods and commodi- 
ties today. 

“Depression legislation,’ Indiana’s 
former Gov. M. Clifford Townsend has 
dubbed them, “a vain, dangerous effort 
to solve fundamental economic prob- 
lems.” 

Fifty sets of laws—made by 48 
States, the District of Columbia and the 
Federal government—have spawned 50 
sets of regulations. And there is almost 
no uniformity among either the laws 





Norman G. SHIDLE is automotive editor of 
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or regulations, which have 
created 301 highway trade 
barriers. 

The gross weight of 
trucks, for instance, may 
run to 100.000 lbs. in the 
District of Columbia, but 
cannot exceed 7,000 in Texas (unless 
the load is being hauled to or from a 
railroad, when 14.000 is allowed). 

When a trucker moves through other 
than his home State he frequently has 
to pay additional license fees, gasoline 
taxes, oil taxes, excise taxes, weight 
taxes, wheel taxes, mileage taxes. 
Often he must obtain new certificates 
of convenience and necessity. He may 
enter some States with only a certain 
maximum of gasoline in his tanks. His 
vehicle must conform to conflicting 
regulations regarding length. width 
and height; regarding lights, mufflers, 
fenders, steering gears, windshield 
wipers, defrosters, tool kits, fire ex- 
tinguishers, bumpers, windshields and 
fuel tanks. 


WHY TRUCKERS GO MAD! 


In more than a few cases, a motor 
vehicle must violate the law of one 
State to conform with that of another. 

So involved and intricate are some 
of the formulas for weight determina- 
tion that even an accountant or a 
mathematician would: have trouble ap- 
plying them. Here’s an example from 
Idaho: “Gross weight—two axles less 
than 13 feet apart, 22.000 lbs.; three 
or more axles, 42.000.lbs.; two axles 
and single trailer, 42.000 lbs.; three 
axles and single axle semi-trailer, 56,- 





000 lbs.: three axles and semi-trailer 
with two axles, 60,000 lbs.; any com- 
bination of vehicles, 68.000 lbs.” 

But in adjoining Montana the law 
reads: “Weight restrictions per four- 
wheel vehicles, 24,000 lbs.; per axle, 
16,800 lbs; to inch of tire, 800 lbs. 
Single vehicles of more than four 
wheels, 34,000 lbs. provided weight on 
one axle does not exceed 13,000 lbs.” 

And across the Montana line in 
South Dakota, the gross weight regula» 
tion reads: “Maximum weight. combi- 
nation, 30,000 lbs.” 

In few States are motor. vehicle 
weight restrictions the same as in ad- 
joining States. In every case. some 
law changes when the vehicle crosses 
the State line. . 

The money paid by shippers ,;and 
consumers in high costs, high prices 
and decreased efficiency of service is 
burdensome. ; 

A five-ton trutk traveling from Ala- 
bama to South Carolina is required to 
pay $400 in Alabama, $400 in Georgia, 
and $300 in South Carolina—$1,100. 
Nineteen States require registration 
and full fees and other taxes on all 
trucks coming into the State. They 
range from $30 to $400 on a five-ton 
truck._[axes on 10-ton vehicles run as 
high as $1,000. 

The shipper and consumer suffer, 


Revealed at last: The story behind the story of interstate trade barriers 
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too, from inefficiencies wrought by le- 
gal complexities. The handling of a 
typical truck load headed South from 
Chicago to Atlanta illustrates what can 
and does happen frequently. This typi- 
cal truck load, let us say, is carried on 
a single vehicle and totals 24,000 lbs. 
After leaving Chicago for Atlanta, it 
heads for Louisville, Ky. When it ar- 
rives there, to cross Kentucky it must 
be broken into two truck loads of 
10,000 lbs. each—with the remaining 
4,000 lbs. on a third truck. This re- 
sults not only in terminals at the trans- 
fer points being tied up with unneces- 
sary platform work, but also in ship- 
ments being delayed from eight to 10 
hours—sometimes 24 hours, because 
of the restrictive Kentucky, law. The 
penalty paid in some cases is as high 
as 46% of the shipping cost. 


CONSUMERS PAY THE BILL 


A number of States have established 
“ports of entry”—local customs houses 
through which must pass every motor 
vehicle entering and leaving. Kansas— 
which thought up the idea first—has 
66 such Balkan-like outposts; Nebras- 
ka 31; and New Mexico 22. Califor- 
nia, Idaho, Utah and Colorado also 
have ports-of-entry. Here all out-of- 
State vehicles have to stop, just as if 
they were traveling from one small na- 
tion to another. 

These vehicles are delayed and in- 
spected for payment of registration 
fees, special mileage and gasoline 
taxes, equipment, weight and size re- 
strictions, insurance and other miscel- 
laneous requirements. The practical 
detriment resulting—not only to the 
motor-vehicle transportation agencies, 
but to the shippers and users of the 
commodities and products transported 
—is self-evident. Stripped of their 
camouflage, these “ports” are often de- 
vices to wring money from motor car- 
riers, at the ultimate expense of the 
consumers of practically every com- 
modity used by citizens of the State. 


ne 


Why truckers don’t like to en- 
ter Kansas. They are halted at 
the “border,” inspected, in- 
terrogated—and forced to pay 
heavily if vehicle and cargo 


don’t conform with State laws 














Port-of-entry delays interfere seri- 
ously with efficient and prompt move- 
ment of trucks and commodities. This 
story is told by Governor Lloyd C. 
Stark of Missouri, whose State does not 
have any ports-of-entry but adjoins 
Kansas, which has 66. A Missouri 
young man, living near the State line, 
started on his wedding morning for his 
bride’s home in the adjacent State. Just 
before leaving, a telegram from a rela- 
tive asked him to stop at the freight 
station in his own town for a wedding 
gift. His only car was a pick-up truck. 

The gift was a large electric refriger- 
ator. He loaded it in his truck and 
started across the State line. Unwit- 
tingly, he drove past the port-of-entry 
and was stopped by a pistol shot in his 
rear tire. The port-of-entry official 
laughed at his story of a wedding gift, 
decided he was a salesman trying to 
deliver merchandise without paying 
the highway tax. He was not even al- 
lowed to use the telephone until he had 
gone through a third degree. Finally 
a call to the bride’s home convinced 
the guard—and the young man was 
allowed to go to his wedding. 

The wedding over, he started back 
home with his bride. This time he ap- 
proached the port-of-entry slowly and 
was halted. But there was a new guard 
on duty. It took another telephone call 
to gain his release so his honeymoon 
could continue. 

Observes Governor Stark: “This 
happened in free America where the 
Constitution specifically forbids inter- 
ference with commerce between the 
States.” 


RECIPROCITY NEEDED 


Vastly increased uniformity in State 
laws and regulations would remedy the 
situation materially. Lacking uniform- 
ity, however, more extensive reciproc- 
ity would alleviate many acute trou- 
bles. 

If a vehicle complying with the laws 
of one State were allowed to operate in 
other States without further restric- 
tions, and similar courtesies were ex- 
tended among all States, ports-of-entry 
might disappear, efficiency of opera- 
tion would be increased, commodity 
prices could be reduced in many areas 
and the citizens of the United States 
would receive the benefits of economi- 
cal highway transportation. 

Some reciprocity does exist already. 
Nine States grant full reciprocity. Also, 
some elements of reciprocity are grant- 
ed by 41 States, but the degree varies 
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widely and often is very limited. More- 
over, the value of reciprocity decreases 
in direct ratio to the distance between 
the States granting it. Reciprocity by 
adjoining States between which much 
interstate traffic moves is of great value. 
Reciprocity between Maine and Ore- 
gon would be little more than a gesture 
of courtesy, but it is the kind of cour- 
tesy that should become universal. 

Freedom of commercial intercourse 
is so vital to continued national unity 
that permanence for existing highway 
barriers is inconceivable. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE IMPAIRED 


Such barriers can gradually devital- 
ize the economic life of a prosperous 
and peaceful nation. Above all, they 
might be suddenly disastrous to a na- 
tion facing war. National defense needs 
may forge the tool needed to destroy 
them quickly. Already these “Balkan” 
barriers have tripped up national de- 
fense progress in more than one in- 
stance. 

Last Summer the 11th Cavalry want- 
ed to haul its horses from Monterey, 
Calif., to Camp Lewis in the State of 
Washington, but ran into difficulties in 
Oregon because the maximum length 
restrictions there are 10 ft. less and the 
maximum load limit considerably low- 
er than that of neighboring States. 

In connection with the U. S. Army 
maneuvers held down South early last 
year a leading truck manufacturer had 
fitted out three semi-trailers as rolling 
repair shops so that the hundreds of 
trucks it had already supplied to the 
Army might be properly serviced. 
These important “rolling depots” ran 
into difficulties going from Detroit to 
Fort Benning, Ga., where they were to 
be used in the maneuvers. The Public 
Roads Administration finally secured 
permission for their passage—but after 
some delay. 

A company shipping percussion 
caps on a British war order from Port 
Huron, Mich., to St. Louis, Mo., is 
running afoul a $500 annual trailer 
charge in St. Louis. This is a public 
utility tax. There is an alternative of 
paying $4.50 for 24 hours. As the 
period ends at midnight, the charge is 
often $9 by the time the truck can 
leave the city. The added expense on 
this one contract is tremendous, and 
the same restrictions would apply if 
these shipments were for the U. S. de- 
fense program. (Incidentally, these 
shipments pass through Illinois where 
a 35 ft. length restriction exists, thus 


preventing use of a longer and more 
efficient combination of vehicles.) 

There has been much talk about fail- 
ure of our aircraft. program to advance 
rapidly. Last Summer a plane manu- 
facturer moved one of his divisions 
from Wayne, Mich., to Nashville, 
Tenn. Trucks had to be used, because 
both plants were far from railroads. 
Speed dictated shipping the equipment 
as it was taken from the floor. The 
Kentucky law preventing the use of 
trailers necessitated knocking down 
much of the machinery at considerable 
expense and delay and hiring many 
more trucks to move it. 

A trucking company which operates 
over 300 vehicles recently loaded at 
Chicago a quantity of small arms and 
other ordnance for use during U. S. 
Army maneuvers at Camp McCoy at 
Sparta, Wis. While the trucks were not 
loaded in excess of the Wisconsin reg- 
ulations, they were not permitted to 
enter Wisconsin because they did not 
have Wisconsin license plates. 

Another trucking company was or- 
dered to move equipment from Lanes 
Flat to Camp Ord in Monterey, Calif., 
for construction of training camps, but 
were delayed two days for a permit to 
make the moves—and it was only after 
many telephone calls and telegrams 
that the Construction Quartermaster’s 
office came to the rescue and secured 
the permit. 

Movement of Army materials to Fort 
Knox last Summer was delayed and 
handicapped by truck limitations in 
Kentucky. 


FEDERAL OFFICIALS CONCERNED 


It doesn’t seem possible that Uncle 
Sam will tolerate this sort of thing, 
particularly since a good many of his 
righthand men have been decrying 
State barriers ever since they started 
looking into the situation a couple of 
years ago—without any national de- 
fense thoughts in mind. Nearly two 
years ago President Roosevelt pointed 
out that “interstate barriers, if allowed 
to develop and multiply, will constitute 
social and economic problems even 
more serious than international tar- 
iffs,” and declared that “it is a matter 
which demands immediate attention of 
all the people of our country.” 

Back in the Spring of 1938 Wash- 
ington officialdom began studying the 
barrier problem seriously. First the 
Federal Trade Commission, then the 
Department of Justice, then the Depart- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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“I Cannot Tell a Lie!” 


Here’s the true story of a 
machine that tells nothing 
but the truth. Saboteurs, 
thieving workers — all are 


trapped by their own lies 


For TEN YEARS leading banks, depart- 
ment stores, chain stores and restau- 
rants in the Chicago area, have been 
quietly using the Keeler Polygraph, or 
“Lie Detector,” with astonishing re- 
sults. Hundreds of “inside jobs”—em- 
bezzling, pilfering, inventory “shrink- 
ages”—which had baffled employers, 
detective agencies and bonding com- 
panies, have been exposed. And, per- 
haps more important, thousands of 
suspected employees have been proved 
innocent. 

Many of the exploits of the Lie De- 
tector in the business world sound like 
Black Magic. A great chain-store sys- 
tem was losing $1,400,000 worth of 
goods a year. The 14,000 clerks were 
“helping themselves”—cigarettes here, 
perfume there, an average of $100 per 
year per clerk. Leonarde Keeler was 
asked to run a state-wide cross section 
of employees on his Polygraph. 

Clerks to be tested were assured re- 
sults would be kept confidential by the 
insurance company and that no one 
would be dismissed. “But six months 
from now,” they were warned, “you 
will take the test again and will have 
to abide by the consequences.” The 
“lie detector” showed 76% of the em- 
ployees tested were taking merchandise 
or money. Six months later a re-test 
showed that less than 3% of them were 
repeaters. This was an eye-opener. It 
proved the Lie Detector could not only 
detect, as it does consistently in police 
work, but also reform. A man caught 
lying by the machine has learned his 





J. P. McEvoy is one of America’s most ver- 
satile writers. He started his career at the 
age of 15 as a sports reporter and has since 
written plays, movies, short stories and a 
host of magazine articles. 
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lesson and is a better risk than the 
average employee who has not had the 
jolting experience of being found out. 

After testing 25,000 men and wom- 
en over a period of 19 years, Keeler 
has concluded that people are not 
basically honest but rather are honest 
because afraid of getting caught, and 
so should be checked regularly. And 
then he makes this astounding state- 
ment: “Sixty-five per cent of people 
who handle money, take money. The 
percentage of those who take merchan- 
dise is even larger.” Apparently many 
employees believe that if an object is 
small and is not money, taking it is not 
dishonest. 


NINE CONFESSED 


Henry Scarborough Jr., who repre- 
sents Lloyd’s of London in Chicago, 
asserts that more than $250,000,000 is 
embezzled annually in the United 
States. The American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation finds that three-fourths of 


banks’ losses are from employees’ dis- 
honesty. A Chicago bank insured by 
Lloyd’s had a $16,000 loss in 1931. 
Detectives had tried for a month to 
ferret out the guilty person. Then Scar- 
borough suggested the “lie detector” 





The lie detector often proves unsuspected 
workers guilty; suspected workers, innocent 


test for 54 bank employees. Result: 
Nine confessed. 

That same year Scarborough took 
the machine to London, where, before 
a meeting of the underwriters at 
Lloyd’s, he demonstrated it so con- 
vincingly that now, wherever the Poly- 
graph is used in banks according to the 
Lloyd’s “formula,” insurance premi- 
ums are substantially reduced. The for- 
mula requires that the entire staff be’ 
run through Polygraph tests the first 
year, and at least one-third of the staff 
each succeeding year. Also, all new em- 
ployees must be tested. 

Thirty Chicago banks have been 
using the Polygraph in whole or in 
part since 1931. Defalcations have van- 
ished and the so-called “difference ac- 
count’”—shortages and overages in the 
teller’s cage—has been reduced. 

“I want to stress,” says Scarborough, 
“that the Polygraph protects the inno- 
cent against misleading circumstantial 
evidence. Six $500 bills disappeared 
from the head payer’s safe in a New 
York bank one Saturday. Everyone was 
searched, but the missing money was 
not discovered until the following Tues- 
day when the janitor found the six 
bills, soaking wet, in the men’s wash- 
room. Who was the unknown thief 
within the bank? Detectives in two 
months’ time narrowed the guilt to one 
or more of four men. Keeler gave the 
Polygraph test to these four. Surpris- 
ingly, it cleared all of them! He then 
widened his inquiry, and two other 
men whom no one had suspected were 
exposed, and confessed.” 


INNOCENT NEVER CONVICTED 


In one of the world’s largest depart- 
ment stores the Lie Detector, in con- 
stant use for six years, has never con- 
victed the innocent. It has caught 90% 
of the guilty, according to the person- 
nel manager who told me: “A customer 
will call up and say ‘Your delivery 
boy was here this morning and when 
he left my purse was missing,’ or ‘he 
took $10 off the kitchen table.’ Now 


experience has shown us that the cus- 




















Officials of the New York State Police recently convinced themselves 
of the reliability of the lie detector, when Chief John Adams Warner 


tomer is not always right. In these 
cases we send the delivery boy for a 
Polygraph test, and if it gives a clear 
record he is free of suspicion, as far 
as we are concerned.” In every case of 
this kind the customer has later found 
the purse where she had hidden it. 

A high official of a large detective 
agency says half of its cases can be 
solved by direct interrogation, but in 
the other half detectives run against 
a stone wall. Here they have found the 
use of the Polygraph 997%, perfect. 

Among other uses, it makes the per- 
sonnel interview more efficient. An in- 
dustrialist may want to hire tool mak- 
ers in a hurry. The applicants qualify 
for skill, but may be saboteurs. The 
Polygraph will give the employer an 
immediate, accurate check on the ap- 
plicant’s past record. A Fifth Column- 
ist need not open his mouth. His re- 
flexes will convict him. 

If the Polygraph is so good, why 


isn’t it used more? 
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The answer is public misunderstand- 
ing. Indignation meetings by two wom- 
en’s clubs protested the chain-store 
tests, and a State representative offered 
a resolution condemning the Lie De- 
tector as un-American! Keeler drily 
remarks that the cash register with re- 
cording tape was also taken as an in- 
sult by indignant ‘employees when it 
was first introduced. One of Chicago’s 
biggest bankers told me he would glad- 
ly use it on all employees if other banks 
would. “If we all did. it would be ac- 
cepted practice. As it is, we wouldn’t 
think of hiring a new man without it.” 


FOR EXPERTS ONLY 


Leonarde Keeler insists that the 
Polygraph is not a lie detector any 
more than a physician’s thermometer, 
stethoscope, and cardiograph are dis- 
ease detectors. Instruments give read- 
ings which only experts can interpret. 
For this reason, Keeler sells the Poly- 
graph only to police departments and 
to qualified research laboratories con- 
nected with universities, hospitals, etc., 





(seated, left) was tested. Asked about his likes in politics, music, 
people, cigars, sports, etc., Chief Warner found it impossible to lie 


with the further stipulation that one of 
his specially-trained operators goes 
along with the machine. It takes eight 
months to train an individual with the 
proper background and temperament. 
and so far he has limited his output to 
34 police departments throughout the 
country. There are not more than 100 
Polygraph experts in the United States. 

It is popular knowledge that the 
heart “pounds” with excitement, or 
“stands still” from shock or even love, 
according to the song. Equally well 
known is the “Bated breath,” the “sigh 
of relief,” and the “cold sweat.” 

Certainly your rate of breathing is 
changed, and the palms of your hands 
perspire more profusely, and the circu- 
lation of your blood is affected. 

The three moving fingers of the 
Keeler Polygraph inexorably write all 
these down in a scientific shorthand 
for the skilled interpreter. One record 
shows the changes i> seinen, one 
the variation of the blood pressure, and 
one an electric reaction which follows 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Curtiss-W right’s 
Spark Plug 


That’s Guy Vaughan, mass-production genius, who’s 


piloted his aircraft company to the sales ceiling 


JOHN K. WINKLER 


THERE ARE 5,497 parts in the sleek, 
black beauty known as the Wright 
Cyclone G-200 engine—and Guy 
Vaughan knows them all. Which goes 
far to explain why the United States 
Government and the British have 
placed astronomical orders for engines, 
planes and propellers with President 
Vaughan and the other 27,000 em- 
ployees in the wide-flung plants of the 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Final coalition of a dozen com- 
panies, this organization—bearing two 
of the proudest names in pioneer avia- 
tion—has seven plants in mass produc- 
tion, four others under rapid con- 
struction. Between Jan. 1 and Nov. 
15, 1940, factory space multiplied 
from 1,945,000 square feet to 4,183,- 
000. Within six months the grand to- 
tal will be 9,333,000 square feet. 

Every inch of it will be needed. For 
the United States Army and the Brit- 
ish government have entrusted Cur- 
tiss-Wright with orders totaling more 
than $500,000,000. A summarized 
breakdown of the orders on Curtiss- 
Wright’s books, as obtained by ForBEs 
through official sources in Washing- 
ton, reads as follows: 


Airplane engines....... $310,000,000 
PUNGUEND. oc ccsscccccs $100,000,000 
eee $200,000,000 

ere $610,000,000 


The figures are most imposing. They 
spell tremendous import for the fu- 
ture of the English-speaking world. 

Could so huge a demand be met— 
and when? 

Singularly youthful at 56, Guy 
Vaughan sat at his lofty desk in 
Rockefeller Center, New York, on a 
recent stormy afternoon and received 
the blunt query. 





Joun K. Wink.er has won wide acclaim for 
his intimate biographies of the giants of 
American industry. 
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Curtiss-Wright’s number one man 
answered with a grin—a slow, spread- 
ing, unassuming, yet confident grin 
that one associates with specialists who 
know their ground and every inch 
of it. 

“Sure,” he said, “we'll come through. 
In the last year we have more than 
tripled our engine output; our pro- 
duction of propellers has been in- 
creased several hundred per cent. Our 
goal of 24,000 engines a year is in 
sight. At Buffalo we are turning out 
daily eight high-speed combat planes 
for our Army Air Corps and Great 
Britain (the type most vitally needed 
now in England) in addition to pro- 
ducing other types of military and 
naval aircraft. And our new $12,000,- 
000 plants at Buffalo, Columbus and 
St. Louis will be ready in 1941—their 
goal 60 to 70 planes a day. 

“Our two toughest problems, ma- 
chine tools and personnel, are rapid- 
ly being solved. In three years at the 
outside, perhaps within two, America 
will have incomparably the best air 
force the world has ever known. This 





His colleagues 


Vaughan (left) swaps defen 


is a plain factory-fact, not any chau- 
vinistic flagwaving. In engineering 
skill and productive capacity we can 
outmatch the rest of the world two for 
one, or better. Europe knows it, too. 
And our machines are better machines, 
whether devoted to peace or war, than 
can be produced anywhere else in the 
world. That’s why all the world, Ger- 
many included, imports our automo- 
biles, our refrigerators, our electrical 
gadgets in a thousand forms.” 

As with human beings, the heart of 





- call him 
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a plane, just as the heart of a loco- 
motive or a ship, lies in its power 
plant, its engine. Engines have been 
Guy Warner Vaughan’s passion from 
childhood. He has nursed and coddled 
and tinkered with them as a poet his 
sonnet, a sculptor his clay. 

When Vaughan was kneehigh to a 
clam shell in New Rochelle, N. Y., on 
Long Island Sound, his collateral 
uncle, Edward Tracy Birdsall, brought 
over from France the first crude De 
Dion Quadracycle and carefully tu- 
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ideas with Lemotte Cohu, president of Northrop Aircraft, and Glenn L. Martin 


tored Guy in its prin- 
ciples and operation. 
The boy was entranced. 
Later his seafaring 
father died, followed 
soon by the death of 
his mother. At 14, 
young Vaughan had to 
go to work. He was 
given his first job by 
Uncle Birdsall who, 
with a partner, D. S. 
Brown, formed the Desberon Motor 
Co. of New Rochelle. 

The name was high-sounding. Ac- 
tually the company was housed in the 
back room of an unpretentious coun- 
try newspaper shop. Master Vaughan 
got two dollars a week, most of it for 
manipulating a broom and a mop. 
However, Brown and Birdsall actually 
turned out a horseless carriage of a 
sort, which they succeeded in selling 
to Gould Brokaw, adventurous young 
metropolitan blueblood. Aided by an 
occasional push from young Vaughan, 
the sputtering, coughing contrivance 
surmounted its trial runs on the gentle 
inclines of Central Park. 

Despite its limping progress, the 
new power-driven vehicle fascinated 


Vaughan. He was 15, and felt he had 





Photographs: Acme (3), International (1), 
Wide World (1). 








The popular P-40 


found his life work. Enrolling for a 
course in the International Correspon- 
dence Schools in Scranton, Pa., he 
worked day and night for months and 
finally won a certificate as a mechani- 
cal draughtsman. Was he proud! Later 
he became a mechanical engineer, 
same alma mater. 

Soon he got a chance as a mechanic 
with the Standard Automobile Co., in 
mid-town New York, and commuted 
from New Rochelle, carrying his lunch 
in a biscuit box. That was a real start! 
Standard imported foreign cars, and 
the 17-year-old mechanic was permit- 
ted to tinker with and finally to drive 
and demonstrate the famous Decauville 
Racer. 

By day he worked in the shop; by 
night he drove the gay blades of the 
town and their befurred companions 
of the Broadway musical comedies. If 
lucky, he reached bed by three a.m.; 
he had to be on the job at eight. But 
he familiarized himself with much 
more than New York night life. He 
learned every purr, every pout of the 
powerful Decauville Racer. And in 

1902, barely 

eighteen, he blos- 

somed forth as a 

racing driver, 

winning many 
prizes and nego- 
tiating the mile 
eval at the Em- 
pire Race Track 
| in 58 seconds. 
j For the next 
i; five years Vaugh- 
| an raced on the 
if eastern tracks 
and roads, winning many events and 
establishing a world’s record by driv- 
ing one car continuously for 24 hours 
—a mark which stood for years. The 
youth never had a crack-up on the 
track, though matching his skill—and 
his life—against such intrepid dare- 
devils as Barney Oldfield, Louis Chev- 
rolet and Frank Leland. 

It was a swell life. But Helen Knapp, 
the girl he had been squiring, for eight 
years, thought he’d do better exploit- 
ing his engineering ability. The year 
1908 was climactic for Vaughan: He 
married Miss Knapp, and the news- 
papers announced a promising new 
motor car, the Vaughan runabout, 
price $4,600 f.o.b. It was a good car 
and it did fairly well. Above all, it 
got its originator permanently con- 
cerned with motors and engines. 

Thus, in 1912, we find him con- 
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sulting engineer for the Babcock Elec- 
trical Works in Buffalo, N. Y., and 
the Olds Motor Works in Lansing, 
Michigan. Subsequently, he became as- 
sistant to F. B. Stearns, president of 
the F. B. Stearns Co.; and experi- 
mental engineer aiding in developing 
the Knight Engine. The motor car ad- 
vanced rapidly into quantity produc- 
tion, and Vaughan mastered the tech- 
nique. The main problem was stand- 
ardization of parts. As usual, he toiled 
day and night. A bunk installed in the 
experimental engineering department 
served for snatches of sleep while he 
labored on new automobile designs. 


FIRST AVIATION JOB 


All this time Vaughan had been 
but dimly aware of developments in 
the aviation industry. His call to this 
field came in April, 1917, with Ameri- 
ca’s entry into the World War. George 
H. Houston, new president of the 
Wright-Martin Co., sent for him and 
said: 

“We've got to produce Hispano- 
Suiza engines in masses for the Uni- 
ted States and for France. I need a 
production manager, badly. Will you 
take the job and what salary do you 
want?” 

Vaughan was more than reluctant. 

To stop the idea stillborn he asked 
$15,000, three times what he was then 
earning. 

To his surprise, and dismay, Hous- 
ton accepted. 

That’s how Vaughan found himself 
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in aviation. The rest is history. His- 
pano-Suizas rolled out like pop corn 
in a pan. Houston and Vaughan be- 
came cronies, though after the war 
their ways parted for a time. Vaughan 
dipped back into motor manufacture; 
Houston became deeply interested in 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., destined 
to become largest maker of aircraft 
engines in the United States. 

Aviation, however, had gotten into 
Vaughan’s blood. He learned to fly, 
and got a greater kick nosing through 
the clouds than he ever had hunting, 
fishing, sailing or driving a fast racer. 
In the Fall of 1924, Wright Aero- 
nautical’s board chairman, the late 
Richard Hoyt, lured Vaughan back 
into the fold, as factory manager of 
Wright Aeronautical. The first of the 
famous Wright air-cooled engines was 
developed, with Vaughan playing a big 
part. Next year he was made vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. Long ex- 
perienced in both mass and quality 
production, he pushed through the 
Wright Whirlwind J-6 series in which 
three engines of widely varying horse- 
power were made 95% interchange- 
able as to component parts. 

Now mass production of quality en- 
gines was a reality. 

Followed spectacular flights by Lind- 
bergh, Byrd, others. Air lines, flying 
services blossomed overnight. Came 
1929. Wright Aeronautical merged 
with U. S. aviation’s other stalwart, 
the Curtiss organization, to form the 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. Vaughan was 


With Rear Admiral Towers (left) and Myron Gordon, vice-president of Wright Aeronautical, 
Vaughan confers with Defense Chief Knudsen regarding new Wright plant at Cincinnati 
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unanimously chosen to lead the Wright 
division. 

At once he intensified development 
of the matchless series of Wright Cy- 
clone engines, destined to power most 
of the world’s great air transport ser- 
vices, as well as fighting and defense 
aircraft. Parenthetically, Wright Cy- 
clone is about the most dependable 
human contrivance there is—over 
100,000 miles of air travel between 
routine overhauls, average life of en- 
gine over 2,000,000 miles of flight. 


OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENTS 


In 1935, Vaughan became president 
of the Curtiss-Wright Corp. Since, he 
has sponsored new and thrilling de- 
velopments. Witness the, new 2,200 
h.p. Wright Duplex Cyclone, the 
world’s most powerful air-cooled en- 
gine; incomparable fighting planes 
such as the Curtiss P-40 pursuit and 
the Curtiss SB2C-1 dive bomber; the 
astonishing twin-engined, 36-passenger 
Curtiss-Wright airliner, convertible 
into an army cargo transport; new 
types of Curtiss electric full feather- 
ing propellers, etc. 

During office hours, Vaughan is a 
martinet for discipline. His day is 
rationed rigorously; his desk always 
clean. Unnecessary details he abhors. 
He dictates rapidly, often leaving 
phrases, even entire sentences for his 
secretary to fill in. His staff and work- 
men adore him. He knows hundreds 
upon hundreds of the latter by their 
first names and never neglects a com- 
plaint or a suggestion from the hum- 
blest. 

At Christmas and on a Summer 
boating excursion, Vaughan entertains 
the entire office force and frolics as 
one of them. Recently he dug out his 
first flying helmet and fondled it with 
nostalgic yearning. Those who work 
with him, whether in the office or the 
more feverish atmosphere of the drill 
and lathe, the crank shaft and con- 
necting rod, unite in speaking of the 
boss pridefully as: 

“A great guy—a great GUY!” 


N. B. In November, 1940, Curtiss- 
Wright declared the first common 
stock dividend in its history. Follow- 
ing a long financial drought, the Cor- 
poration earned upward of $10,000,- 
000 net for 1940. Others than its of- 
ficers and stockholders hope and can- 
didly believe it is entitled to an even 
better return in 1941—but this de- 
pends upon Washington’s decisions on 
taxation. 


















You don’t have to be Chinese to appreciate the extra taste and 
flavor Carrier Air Conditioning imparts to Chop Suey. Carrier low- 
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associates, air conditioning has opened a new world for 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Our Busiest Year Foreseen; 


Hitler Unlikely to. Fight U. S. 


THaT 1941 will bring record-breaking 
industrial production is certain. 

What is not certain is whether the 
United States will become involved in 
war or not. President Roosevelt has 
ringingly told Europe’s dictators that 
this country will exert superhuman 
effort to strengthen democracies in 
their fight for the preservation of 
freedom. 

This writer cannot reason what Hit- 
ler could gain by declaring war against 
the United States, no matter how far 
we may go in furnishing supplies to 
his enemies. 

He has not hesitated to compel for- 
merly neutral nations, which he has, 
without provocation, brought under 
his heel, to give up things they badly 
need in order to buttress Germany. At 
least what America is doing or may 
do is entirely voluntary. 

The American people have voiced 
almost unanimous approval of the 
clear-cut stand taken by the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. 

In my judgment, it cannot be ques- 
tioned that the future wellbeing of this 
nation is entwined with the wellbeing 
of Britain, cannot be questioned that 
if Britain were to be conquered, our 
own country would be jeopardized. 
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Hence, the President’s planned as- 
sistance to Britain, Greece and China 
embodies farsighted statesmanship. 
Japan having allied herself with the 
Berlin-Rome axis, and having flouted 
American interests in the Orient, is 
included among the powers objection- 
able to the United States. 

So long as we do not send American 
ships into the war area, and thus court 
torpedoing, I cannot believe that Hitler 
will do anything to force us to fight. 

The Administration and Congress 
should sanction nothing which would 
enable—or force—Hitler to take such 
action as would leave us no alternative 
but to declare war against him. 


We are definitely headed towards 
unprecedented industrial activity. 

Vast construction of plants enlisted 
for preparedness is under way. Within 
a few months output will start expand- 
ing enormously. This will mean vast 
re-employment. 

Our whole economic tempo will be 
quickened. 

Whether expanded consumer de- 
mands for the lessened output of non- 
defense goods will incite inflation is a 
question today unanswerable. 

In face of the condition and pros- 





pects of our national finances, Wash- 
ington should use every endeavor to 
induce ordinary citizens to invest in 
Government bonds. 

This would minimize the danger of 
undue inflation. 

While it seems obvious that the 
Government’s stupendous defense re- 
quirements cannot possibly be met 
without curtailing peacetime produc- 
tion, this writer is convinced that 
everything possible, consistent with na- 
tional needs, should be done to enable 
business to function as nearly normal- 
ly as possible. 

It must not be forgotten that a day 
of reckoning will come sooner or later, 
a day when unlimited spending of tax- 
payers’ money will cease, a day when 
readjustment to peace conditions will 
become necessary. 


Thus far inflation has been worthily’ 
resisted. The general price level, the 
cost of living, have not skyrocketed. 
Here are comparative prices of major 
commodities now and a year ago: 


Price 

Commodity Now Year Ago 
Wheat, May .......... $ 88 $ 1.02 
ee ee ae 81 .73 
Dt kviavdidee winnie 67 91 
St -negudinns cuetedibits 52 54 
 ccuciie nteuniindetn 6.00 7.00 
I Gadi call aecione nen 044 045 
enn 31 32 
ST athbubennassdbés 22 205 
gadis tase abe 0595 0655 
DN fcbivescsssneenes 24.25 18.75 
en ee 25.84 24.84 
Steel billets .......... 34.00 34.00 
ED cicinaveece 24.00 18.00 
EE  ccwnedesten 18 .20 
BRED. abcd wseececns 12 125 
PE Anibtnicheénewinircte 055 055 
Dh 65 vanes ush ees ese a 50 48 
PTL Acdtbneveeevens 1060 -1163 
A ae 2.56 4.16 
re eee .2060 1968 
ene ea 13 15 
Ce ee 67 0870 


Average stock quotations closed 
1940 lower than they were at the 
end of 1939 or 1938, and have not 
advanced appreciably so far this 
month. 

Despite the certain prospect of 
heavier taxation, a likelihood is that 
many equities will improve in market 
value sooner or later before the end of 
this year. 

Caution, yes. Short-selling, no. 
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A war is loose in the world. Men and 
metals must be drafted to meet a dire 
emergency. 

The biggest job aluminum has right 
now is to help defend America. For 
that job, this nation needs more alu- 
minum than was ever used before. 

Toprovide that amountof aluminum 
the industry must now more than 
double, in a matter of months, the 
production facilities it had built up 
through more than half a century. 

Aluminum Company of America, 
as part of the industry, has undertaken 
to carry out now a program of expan- 
sion which in normal times would 
require two decades. 

This company alone is investing 
over one hundred and fifty million 
dollars in new factories . . . new mills 
... new machinery ...new dams... 
new power projects . . . new ships. 

From the 1939 all-time annual peak 
production of 327,000,000 pounds, 
Aluminum Company of America ex- 
pects to be producing at the rate of 
more than 700,000,000 pounds per 
year before the end of 1942. 


etl 


r. Smith's 
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But in the meantime, defense re- 
quirements come first. As an example, 
the railroads who use aluminum for 
streamlined trains may have to wait 
for the aluminum alloys which would 
be supplied promptly in normal times. 
The very qualities which make alu- 
minum desirable for streamlined trains 
are among the factors which make it 
so valuable for the defense program 
...and which give defense a prior call 
on the metal immediately available. 

If you find it difficult at the moment 
to get all the aluminum you want, 
when you want it, you will know that 
aluminum has gone off to defend your 
home and your country. 

When we supply aluminum for 
National Defense in this crisis, your 
business and your family are served in 
an infinitely deeper sense than if the 
aluminum actually went to you. 

And when the emergency is past, 
there will be more aluminum than was 
ever available before . . . lower prices 
... and more ways in which aluminum 
can serve industry and the nation. 











COMING: 


A Prevue of Aluminized America 


When war is done . . . when peace is here 

. . when people and markets are once more 
free . . . you will see such an upsurge in the 
use of aluminum as to make this in a very 
real sense an Aluminized America—lighter, 
brighter, and more efficient. 

What willan Aluminized America mean to 
industry, agriculture, and the American home? 

Some of the things it will mean are still 
locked in the minds of research men and 
development engineers. But some are very 
plainly indicated. In future advertisements 
in this space, we hope to show you some of 
the trends that may affect all of us. In one 
way or another, they will all grow out of 


Aluminum’s Economic Advantages 
Here are 12 of them: 


Light Weight Workability 

High Resistance to Non-magnetic 
Corrosion Non-toxic 

High Electrical Strength in Alloys 
Conductivity Nor-sparking 


High Reflectivity for Appearance 
Light and Radiant High Scrap and 
Heat Re-Use Value 

High Conductivity for Heat 


This, then is a prevue of a prevue 











ALUMINUM COMPANY 





AMERICA 
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paper-making, 





ies of texture and 
surface. A letter on STRATHMORE BOND, or STRATHMORE WRITING, 
will cost less than 1% more than a letter written on the cheapest paper 
you might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, or STRATHMORE 
SCRIPT, as fine papers as can be made, a letter costs only 2.9% more. 


At so little difference in cost, such extra effectiveness is true economy. 
* * * 


THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance factors 
important to your business. Write on your business letterhead for this check list. 
STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 


\ 
‘ 


\. 7 ' MAKERS 
ao RS OF FINE 
Se Bt | PAPERS 
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Imaginatbn. 


W. HJONA 


WE NEED A LOT of imagination in our 
working day. We get so bound to spe- 
cific tasks that we rarely lift our eyes 
beyond the nearest ten-yard line. In 
dealing so constantly with things we 
can weigh and measure, we let our 
choicest faculties get sluggish. We neg- 
lect the mental setting-up exercises that 
would free our thoughts. 

A new idea comes from some out- 
sider, or someone in our ranks, and 
we say politely: “You’ve got something 
there, old man. It should go over with 
a bang if it is pushed by the right 
people. For us? Well, you see, we've 
always kept pretty close to this one 
line, and our sales force doesn’t have 
contact with that sort of market. Be- 
sides, we’re very busy just now.” Or, 
“We're a little slack at present and 
can’t afford to do any experimenting.” 

It doesn’t seem to make any differ- 
ence whether we’re busy or slack, we 
just want to get out of doing some- 
thing different. 

There’s no projecting of the mind 
over and beyond the immediate hori- 
zon. All we can see is our line, our 
sales force, our plant. Drawing upon 
our imagination to reach an entirely 
new market with a revolutionary prod- 
uct requires too much time and energy. 
After all, we busy people running suc- 
cessful establishments can’t bother with 
a distant scene we cannot see or touch. 


SIGNAL FOR ACTION 


“How’s business? Oh, a little slow 
right now; been slow, in fact, for the 
last few months. We can’t seem to have 
a run of good months any more the 
way we used to.” 

That should be the alarm clock rous- 
ing us out of slumber, telling us that 
we face a new set of business condi- 
tions. And telling us that we won’t get 
anywhere waiting for the tide to turn 
back again to our favor. 

There’s no getting around it; we’ve 
got to change with the times. We need 
a supply of ideas constantly on hand 





W. H. Conant is a management engineer 
who has analyzed and realigned the opera- 
tions of scores of companies. 
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to draw from when business sags. 
When our supply of ideas starts to run 
low, we should put our minds to work 
replenishing the stock. 

We can’t compete against ideas un- 
less we, too, have ideas. And ideas 
don’t come climbing into our laps to 
make us pay attention. They’re shad- 
owy, dim things we catch on the wing 
or not at all. 


CHARTS ARE ALL RIGHT, BUT— 


If we were in a business world of 
dubs, we could put our heads down 
and just push like a hefty line of a 
football team. But being surrounded by 
smart competitors, we’ve got to play 
heads-up ball to win. Too many of us 
sit back praying for more business, 
while our competitors are capturing 
the fancy of customers with new ideas. 

Big business prides itself on much 
research and plowing up of new fields. 
But it leans too much on tangibles. It 
puts little trust in visions. It has real 
faith only in market analyses and sur- 
veys of potential demand, etc. It charts 
and budgets every step and feature, be- 
lieving that from graphs and averages 
it can determine how the public will 
react to what is going to be offered. 

Mr. Woolworth didn’t have any 
charts; nor any business guinea pigs. 
His laboratory was a low-rent, retail 
store in a very modest neighborhood. 
And just because he was a genius, be- 
cause he had an unusual imagination, 
the commonplace men of business re- 
fuse to see the true moral of Wool- 
worth’s story: He was just as ordinary 
as anyone else until he put his imagina- 
tion to work! Only then did his climb 
to the top get under way. And a steady 
stream of ideas kept pushing him up 
until he reached the top. He stayed on 
top, too, because he never stopped 
using his imagination. 

Brains, skill and instinct are price- 
less faculties. But you don’t have to be 
a giant corporation to possess them. 
Many a prize-winning picure has been 
caught with a two-dollar camera. Dr. 
Dafoe had no operating room or staff 
of trained technicians, but he worked 
a modern miracle. 








Gi: 


“Hurry Up Now! Pa’s Waiting!” 


HE kitchen stove used to feel pretty good on a winter’s 

Saturday night when the thermometer was down around 
zero. So did the heated flatiron in the foot of the bed. But how 
many of us would trade the comfort and privacy of our modern, 
heated bathrooms for the cramped discomfort of the wooden 
tub and the sting of the home-made soap? And who wants to 
lug out the water afterward and mop up the kitchen floor? 


There are a lot more of today’s home conveniences that we 
wouldn’t trade for their counterparts of the “good old days.” 
The electric washer, for instance, for the scrubbing board; the 
electric light for the messy coal-oil lamp; the furnace for the 


parlor base-burner. 


Most of us are incomparably richer than the people of a 
generation ago—not so much in money, perhaps, but in the 
things our money will buy. And in most cases these are the 
products of American industry—manufactured articles that 
have been developed by industry, improved, made less and less 
expensive so that more millions of people can afford them. 


In almost every manufacturing improvement that has made 
this progress possible, electricity has played a vital part. And 
the scientists, engineers, and workmen of General Electric, who 
have done so much to make electricity more useful, are still 
seeking ways for electricity to help in the creation of More 
Goods for More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL 


TST 


Wi 


ELECTRIC 


962-116N2 


ee 
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I HAVE written the life stories of more 
than two hundred leaders in industry, 
business, insurance, finance, railroad- 
ing, etc. 

Only once, after getting his story 


from him, was I compelled to inform | 
the subject that I couldn’t write about ~ 


him. 


He was a lawyer-turned-banker. My : 
questionings convinced me that he had + 
always been out solely for Number 4 


One, that he had all along been moti- 
vated by self-aggrandizement, that he 
was not conscious of social responsi- 
bility, that his career was not one I 
could conscientiously hold up as an 
example to others. 

He had warned me, when I was 
planning to interview him, that he 
didn’t think there was a “story” in 
him. But many others, through mod- 
esty, had talked similarly. 

He was most frank during our long 
session. He soft-pedaled nothing. He 
painted what was doubtless a candid- 
camera picture of himself and his life’s 
activities. 

When he finished, I could not do 
other than tell him: “I am sorry, but 
I can’t write about you.” 

He received this verdict unflinching- 
ly, without a flicker. “I told you so,” 
was all he said. 

This man was George W. Davison, 
formerly a lawyer, who was then head 
of the Central Hanover Bank, a posi- 
tion from which he retired two years 
ago. 

Curiously, I had one of the few run- 
ins of my newspaper and magazine 
activity, covering forty-five years, with 
the head of the Hanover bank years 
before. Having written—truth- 
fully—about the crankiness of 
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Cuar.es E. Witson, 


elected president of General Motors, in suc- 
cession to William S. Knudsen. His work 


has been his life 


bankers now know better than to act 
highhandedly. 

Central Hanover has just reached 
down to Florida and annexed R. E. 
McNeill Jr., president of the West Palm 


Beach Atlantic National Bank, to be- 
come a vice-president. I have received 
extremely favorable reports about this 
tall, youngish, Scottish-American. 

It is to be hoped he will have a 
humanizing influence on the rather 
aristocratic Central Hanover. 


Waar Is THERE about the packing in- 
dustry that attracts the second and 
even the third generation? 

No fewer than five of Gustavus 
Swift’s six sons entered the business, 
and the third generation has also been 
represented in the management. Both 
of Philip D. Armour’s sons, J. Ogden 
and Philip D. Jr., followed in their 
father’s footsteps and, as in the case 
of Swift, the next generation also be- 
came directly interested. 

Thomas E. Wilson’s only son, Ed- 
ward, never gave a thought to entering 


any other field. On graduating from“ 


Princeton, instead of spending a Euro- 
pean vacation “doing” the customary 
sights, he related to me on his return 
all about his visits to the choicest herds 
of blooded cattle, choicest pig and 
sheep farms. (His father, incidentally, 
took time off on his honeymoon to 
leave his bride one day to inspect— 
and purchase—a vacant building he 
spotted while on the train.) 

Tom Wilson has been the daddy of 
the 4-H Clubs in America, devoted to 
the development of the rural youth of 
America. A dozen years ago he in- 
augurated three university scholarships 
for the exhibitors in the Junior Feed- 
ing Contest at the International Live- 
stock Exhibition having the best all- 
round records in national husbandry. 

Like father, like son, Edward 





old William Woodward, its giant 
upbuilder, his nephew, who had 
succeeded him, was so incensed 
that he moved heaven and earth 
to have me discharged as busi- 
ness and financial editor of the 
newspaper then employing me. 
He didn’t succeed. 

Since then this man, an in- 
heritor of wealth and position, 
has been more of a figure on the 
race track than in finance. 

He is the William Woodward 
of today. 

Happily, America’s foremost 





Yn. 3 Aenthoalor@, (che 
M. M. Gitman, of Packard 

Dave CRAWFORD, of Pullman 

Dr. Donovan, Englewood, N. J. 

Nate Apams, Dallas banker 


Mitton Darcan Jr., of Atlanta 


(now president of Wilson & Co.) 
three years ago established two 
4-H leadership scholarships. 

To raise our agricultural 
standards, it is essential to raise 
the standards of our young gen- 
eration of farm folks. 4-H is do- 
ing wonderful work. 


SEVERAL readers advise that the 
statement made here that ex- 
Governor Leche, of Louisiana, 
had been’ sent to prison is not 
correct, that he has been sen- 
tenced but not yet sent, pending 
appeal. —B. C. F. 











W hat inventive genius deserted his plant for three days because of a “No Smoking Allowed” sign? When did 
this same genius cease being an anarchist? You will find the answers in “Little Bits About Big Men,” B. C. 
Forbes’ new book. Also, revealing answers to hundreds of other questions about America’s leading men 


of affairs. (Details on Page 34). 
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What It Takes 


eee to be a good employment relations man 


CHARLES R. HOOK 


A GOOD EMPLOYMENT relations man 
for today’s conditions must be a rare 
combination of economist, psycholo- 
gist, diplomat, legal adviser, educator 
and business man. 

He should be capable of filling his 
rightful place in the executive cabinet 
along with the ministers of production, 
distribution and finance, and he should 
be equally at home in the councils of 
employees. 

He should possess great patience, 
good judgment, imagination, unques- 
tioned honesty and courage, warm hu- 
man sympathy, faith in humanity, an 
open mind and be willing to work at 
least 16 hours every day. 


THE IDEAL DIRECTOR 


He must have a sympathetic under- 
standing of the needs, aims and aspira- 
tions of the employee group, and he 
must be familiar with the economic, 
financial and commercial problems of 
the business. 

That is the ideal employment rela- 
tions director. You and I know that no 
living man possesses all those varied 

talents. Yet to the extent to which he 
_ does possess them, to that extent will 
his program be successful. 

What a man receives in his pay en- 
velope influences both the quality and 
quantity of his output. If the com- 
pany’s wage policy is fair, as most 
companies are, one of the first requi- 
sites of good employment relations is 
to see that some jobs are not com- 
pensated above standard while others 
doing comparable work receive smaller 
pay. To establish relative values re- 
flecting differentials for responsibility, 
skill and performance may involve 
long and tedious job analysis, but 
ironing out the discrepancies in the 
wage structure is well worth the effort. 

From personal experience, I know 





Cuartes R. Hook is president of American 
Rolling Mill Co. 


that when workmen are fairly com- 
pensated and understand they are 
fairly paid, they will prove the value 
of this policy through increased effort 
and efficiency. Consultation with work- 
men and foremen in establishing rates 
and production standards, as well as 
providing for regular, periodic review 
of rates and standards, and compari- 
sons of earnings of employees on 
similar jobs in other units of the in- 
dustry, are essential if 
harmonious employment 
relations are to be main- 
tained. 

Closely allied to the 
subject of wages is the 
matter of increases and 
promotions on the one 
hand; and, on the other, 
of layoffs and demotions. 
Through adequate per- 
sonnel records, the good 
personnel man will develop a running 
inventory of the organization. This will 
show the outstanding men, the aver- 
age men and those of below-standard 
ability. By directing his efforts toward 
the latter group and working through 
the foreman, he may be able to help 
the marginal worker. In any event, the 
employment relations man will be bet- 
ter able to make sound recommenda- 
tions when changes in organization are 
necessary. 


SELECTION OF EMPLOYEES 


Another item on the “must” list for 
employment relations men is the in- 
telligent and careful selection of em- 
ployees. Not all companies find it prac- 
tical to test employees, but the employ- 
ment director can investigate the can- 
didate in his own community. Your 
neighbor usually knows more about 
you than you may think. 

The company must provide the saf- 
est and most comfortable working 
place possible. If a company pays lit- 





CHartes R. Hoox 


the attention to working conditions, no 
matter what else it does, its employees 
will feel that it is not seriously inter- 
ested in their welfare. 

Another responsibility of employ- 
ment relations is training. Training can 
be broadly classified in two parts— 


‘training the hand, and training the 


heart and mind. In the first classifica- 
tion fall vocational, apprentice and job 
training. The purpose of the second 
classification is to create understand- 
ing. Training foremen to become good 
personnel administrators will contrib- 
ute much toward friendly relations. 

Enlightening employees on funda- 
mental economics is a necessity, for 
the great majority of our personal, 
political and industrial disputes are the 
result of lack of understanding. But 
the good employment relations man 
will not permit the building of under- 
standing to stop at the gates of the 
plant. What the doctor, lawyer, cafe 
owner, teacher or minister think and 
say exerts a strong influence on the 
attitude of the employee. 
Although the business 
and professional group is 
largely dependent upon 
industrial payrolls for its 
prosperity, and faces the 
same problems that in- 
dustry faces, its members 
are frequently not aware 
of the fact. 

The solution of the em- 
ployment relations prob- 
lem is the same as all other problems 
of business — intelligent leadership. 
The consistent practice of sound man- 
agement policy from the president to 
the least important foreman is the only 
sound solution because it builds under- 
standing. With understanding comes 
co-operation; with co-operation comes 
industrial efficiency; and with indus- 
trial efficiency come orders, satisfied 
customers and security for company, 
employee and stockholder. 

Good employment relations represent 
good business’ policy. Most of our 
problems in industry are human prob- 
lems. And in the human element can 
usually be found the solution. 

The more competitive industry be- 
comes, the greater grows the need for 
the presence of the ambassador of em- 
ployee relations in the councils of ex- 
ecutive management. As the economic 
benefits of good émployee relations be- 
come more apparent, the star of the 
employment relations man will rise 
higher and higher. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


Democracy and religion stand or 
fall together. Where democracy has 
been destroyed, religion has been 
doomed. Where religion has been 
trampled down, democracy has ceased 
to exist. . . . Tyrants have come and 
have had their day and then have 
passed while religion has survived 
them all. 
—Hersert H. Leman. 
Governor, State of New York. 


The years have taught some sweet. 
some bitter lessons—none wiser than 
this: to spend all things else, but of 
old friends be most miserly. 

—LowELL. 


Nearly all our ills are the result of 
neglect in some way or other. And this 
truth may be said to apply to the ills 
of nations as well. Negligence is at the 
bottom of all decay. And decay always 
starts by showing little signs—or 
warnings. Then is the time to show 
interest and to be alert. There is noth- 
ing quite so easy as to neglect, and 
nothing quite so difficult as to repair 
that negligence. Negligence always 
carries a high price. It costs nothing 
to avoid it! 

—Georce MaTTHew Apams. 


A good intention clothes itself with 
sudden power. —EMERSON. 


Individual thrift and responsibility 
for the future must be preserved if we 
are to be healthy and prosperous under 
any social system, whatever it is to be. 
No social planning can invent a sub- 
stitute for the general principle of 


. individual self-support. Two irrespon- 


sible persons added together do not 
make a happy home, nor do a thousand 
individual failures, however organized, 
make a successful community. 
—Rawpu W. Socxman, D.D. 
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There is a cropping-time in the races 
of men, as in the fruits of the field: 
and sometimes, if the stock be good, 
there springs up for a time a succes- 
sion of splendid men; and then comes 
a period of barrenness. —-ARISTOTLE. 


COURAGE 


Press on! Though mists obscure 
The steep and rugged way, 

And dark ning doubt besets— 
Soon dawns the brighter day. 


Keep on! Though hours be long 
And days deep-fraught with woe, 
Let patience do her perfect work, 
And vanquish every foe. 


Hope on! Though all seems lost, 
And threat’ning storms beat high, 
Have faith! Be still and know 
That God is ever nigh. 


Fight on! Though fear assails, 

And panic grips the heart, 

The battle you will surely win 

If you play well your part. 
—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


Those having lamps will pass them 
on to others. —PLaTo. 


Man, if he compare himself with all 
that he can see, is at the zenith of 
power; but if he compares himself with 
all that he can conceive. he is at the 
nadir of weakness. —COLTON. 


No man can come into any perma- 
nent success except by fighting the 
weaknesses of his own character—lazi- 
ness, indifference, selfishness and the 
preference for a “good time” over the 
harder discipline of business. That is 
what makes the battle worth fighting 
and the goal worth while! 

—Co.oniaL News. 





Competition, as the “life” of trade, 
surely is a tremendous spur to pro- 
gress. Is it not the pursued man or 
business that advances through persist- 
ent effort to keep ahead? The constant 
striving to maintain leadership ever 
involves new ways and means of ac- 
complishing more efficiently and thus 
it is the “pursued is the progressive 
man.” Put your pursuers on the pay 
roll. —W. D. Toranp. 


We might have been—these are but 
common words, and yet they make the 
sum of life’s bewailing. 

—CHar_es LAMB. 


Op ARABIAN PROVERB 


He who knows and knows he knows, 
he is wise—follow him. 

He who knows and knows not he 
knows, he is asleep—wake him. y 

He who knows not and knows not he 
knows not, he is a fool—shun him. 

He who knows not and knows he 
knows not, he is a child—teach him. 


Make selling a game and study good 
athletes. You will find they think fast, 
develop initiative, use their heads. . . 
and win! —Jack McCorp. 


The biggest and best game on earth 
is the game of the Golden Rule. Two 
or more can play at a time. To begin 
properly, there is one thing you must 
always remember. You move first. An- 
other interesting feature is, you do not 
have to beat to win. You win when 
you make a friend, and the only way 
you can make or hold a friend is by 
first being one. —Tnue Uptrrrt. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page dur- 
ing the last twenty-three years has been 
published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 
Walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith ye are called. 
—EPHESIANS 4:1. 
Sent in by E. E. Staub, Detroit, 
Mich. What is your favorite text? 


A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 














Sellers Are 
Wiser 


WE ARE IN a sellers’ market and are 
getting in deeper. A sellers’ market is 
an unnatural condition under which 
the sellers have the trading advantages 
and the buyers do the pleading. It al- 
ways rests upon war or some other 
false and temporary condition, and it 
always passes, leaving many a seller 
high and dry. 

Acting wisely in this sellers’ market 
is partly a matter of business foresight, 
but more a duty of patriotism. All 
business must flow as smoothly as pos- 
sible in order that all defense may be 
built as rapidly as possible. 

Sellers are taking wiser actions in 
this market than in any sellers’ mar- 
ket in history. And perhaps the wisest 
of those actions is the demand that the 
truth be told by everybody. 


TIMES HAVE CHANGED 


The greatest temptation of a sellers’ 
market is “horse trading,” with very 
little truth employed. Sellers horse- 
trade to get longer profits and easier 
delivery schedules; buyers to protect 
themselves. Horse trading, accordingly, 
creates artificial shortages and confu- 
sions where no true ones exist. But in 
this present sellers’ market, the most 
encouraging factor is the insistence by 
buyers and sellers alike that horse 
trading be eliminated. 

This sellers’ market is being con- 
ducted with truth and frankness to an 
astonishing degree. Bottlenecks, as a 
result, are being dealt with; they are 
not the old false ones which were so 
often built of hunches, guesses and 
fears. 

There are more tools of co-opera- 
tion today, such as trade and profes- 
sional associations. And there is more 
feeding of facts to those associations. 
Buyers and sellers know exactly where 
they are in relations to whole markets 
and fields. Exchanges of truths, which 
are based upon actual business ma- 
chine records, are smoothening oper- 
ations for everybody. 

The beauty of the present handling 
is that it will give us a better-than-ever 
industrial economy for the oncoming 
peace, while solving our national de- 
fense problems to the best advantage 
now. 


—Epwin Lairp Capy. 





FORBES 


A Brief New Year’s Report 
to 7 Important People 





VERY YEAR, at about this time, we 

like to make an informal report 
about General Foods . . . to the fol- 
lowing important people: 


Mr. and Miss Employe, én our plants 
and offices... Mr. Farmer, from whom 
we buy... Mr. Grocer, who handles our 
goods... Mr. and Mrs. Investor, who 
supply the company’s capital...and you, 
Mrs. Consumer, who buy and use our 
products. 


We want you, especially, to know 
more about us and what we are doing 
—for our success depends upon our 
continuing to merit your confidence. 
Briefly— 


We are pleased to re- 
port continued prog- 
ress in serving you bet- 
ter during 1940. 
Through the work car- 
ried on in our Research 
Laboratories and Con- 
sumer Service Kitchens, we continued 
to improve further the quality of many 
General Foods Products you have long 
been using ... and to make them avail- 
able in greater variety and in more 
convenient forms. As a further serv- 
ice, we developed delicious new rec- 
ipes...and distributed more than a 
million copies of recipe booklets. At 
the same time, our prices are mod- 
erate. For example, Sanka Coffee, 
which used to cost $1 a pound, is now 
priced at about 33¢. The price of 
Grape-Nuts was reduced last year by 
16% ... and there were reductions in 
several other General Foods prod- 
ucts ... evidence that we constantly 
strive to give you the best food prod- 
ucts that can be produced, at moder- 
ate prices. 


General Foods never 
ceases its efforts to im- 
prove the working rela- 
tionships with its per- 
sonnel. Thus, all regu- 
lar employes receive va- 
cations with pay ... and 
there is a co-operative retirement plan. 
Among other things, the company 
bears the entire cost of an accident- 





and-sickness plan for its empioyes 
. .. and shares the cost of a group 
life insurance plan. 


From farmers and other 
producers, General 
Foods buys vast quanti- 
ties of the choicest raw 
materials. For example, 
our annual needs re- = 
quire 400,000 acres of 
special wheat ... more than 94,000 
acres of corn ... the output of more 
than 10,000 dairy cows... and even 
a farm of more than 2,400 acres for 
asparagus alone! 





Every third retail store 
in the U. S. sells food 
products. Nearly all 
food stores sell G. F. 
products. We supply 
them with quality prod- 
ucts which sell more 
easily because they enjoy Consumer 
acceptance. We support their efforts 
with vigorous advertising and many 
merchandising helps. We give them 
ideas on how to be the kind of mer- * 
chants who can better serve the Amer- 
ican consumer. 





General Foods is liter- 
ally owned by the pub- 
lic. There are 66,700 
stockholders. Counting 
their families, over 
250,000 people share ’ 
directly in General = 
Foods dividends. Nearly half of our 
stockholders are women. Many are 
our own employes. The average hold- 
ing of all stockholders is about 80 
shares each. No one stockholder 
owns as much as 7% of the stock. 
Nearly 50% of our stockholders own 
10 shares or less. 





SUMMING UP, we want it known that 
every person in General Foods prizes 
your good will and pledges every ef- 
fort toward still further progress in 
1941 for your benefit. 


General Foods 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH 


How conditions compare with a vear avo 


JANUARY 15, 1941 


AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 
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at any previous time since May, 1940 me Year Ago Continued improvement Little or ¢ hange in 
one month or more 


1. Boston, Mass 4. Chattanooga, Tenn 8. Winston-Salem Cc 132% and higher \3 ” 4 
2. San Diego, Calif. 5. New Bedford, Mass 9. Brockton as B 105% to 131% YN 
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7. Charlotte, N.C. 
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Birmingham, Ala Columbus, Ga. 4+ 
Jacksonville, Fla. 2« Meridian, Miss. +/ “" 
Tampa, Fla. 2« Pensacola, Fla. 2+ Ny 
Mobile, Ala. 2«-~~™Greenville, S. C. 3« 
Montgomery, Ala. Hattiesburg, Miss. 2+ 
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Macon, Ga. Albany, Ga. 2+ 
Columbia, S.C. 3e Brunswick, Ga. 2+ 
Asheville, N. ¢. 3e Newnan, Ga. « 











FORBES 


Tides of Industry 


IN SPITE of seasonal trends and the usual year-end declines in four of the six 
trade indices charted below (all but prices are four-weeks moving averages), 
industrial production in December was maintained at a high level. With backlogs 
in record volume, industry is expected to snap back quickly to pre-holiday rates 
of production. The Forbes Business Pictograph continues to reflect a high level 
of activity, with Sales High Spots concentrated in the industrial sections of the 
East and Middle West, and in the Southeast. 
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Steel Output (% of capacity)—In 
the final weeks of 1940 the industry 
operated at 95.9% of capacity, close 
to the high record mark of 96.9, set 
in November. 
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Department Store Sales (% of 
last year)—Following the biggest 
Christmas season in 11 years, con- 
sumer buying showed less than the 
expected post-holiday decline. 
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Automobile Output (thousands)— 
Declined more than seasonally in latest 
week, but dealers’ orders continue 
heavy while output is still unaffected 
by defense considerations. 
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1939 


Carloadings (thousands) — Show 
usual year-end drop. Total loadings of 
revenue freight for 1940 amounted to 
36,353,609 cars, an increase of 7.2% 
over the previous year. 
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Electric Power Output (billions of 
KWH)—Declined slightly against sea- 
sonal trend in the last week of Decem- 
ber, but closed the year at a level ap- 
proximately 10% above 1939. 
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Bank Debits (outside of N. Y. City, 
billions of dollars)—For quarter end- 
ed Dec. 25, showed an increase of 8% 
compared with a year ago and closed 
year on an upward trend. 
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Prices (1926=100)—Raw materials prices (which include farm products) 
advanced moderately as a result of higher prices for agricultural commodities, 
particularly grains, livestock and poultry. Finished products are steady. 








TO BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES AND 
BANKERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Yes, the greatest market in the 
West is calling with a message 
of boundless opportunities. 

If this call holds any interest 
for you, the best way to return 
it is through Bank of America, 
whose 495 branches are lo- 
cated in 307 cities and towns 
of the state. 

Address your inquiries to 
Bank of America’s main office 
in Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco. 





RESOURCES ....... $1,817,535,185.51 
DEPOSITS ....... $1,632,228,39%17 


CAPITAL FUNDS .. . $ 156,337,691.02 
(As of December 31, 1940) 





California's only statewide bank 








The “Bank of America Business Review,” 
a monthly publication, contains compar- 
ative indices of business activity on the 
entire Pacific Coast with special studies 
of various industrial classifications. This 
monthly publication wil: be sent upon re- 
quest to bankers and business executives. 


BANKING THAT IS BUILDING CALIFORNIA 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL [RYA%,$ ASSOCIATION 
Main Offices—San Francisco and Los Angeles 


© 
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Robot Chemist—Tile-Like Finish 


News of New Products, Materials 


Lightweight Hose 


A new light-weight rubber hose is 
said to be ideal for sprinkling base- 
ment floors, washing cars, watering 
lawns. It is 50 ft. long, including 
couplings, but it weighs so little (8 
Ibs.) that the maker says it can be 
handled easily by a child. (“Junior 
Garden Club.” Maker: B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, O.) 


Handy Handle 


Something new in lifting tools is a 
chromium handle, with a vacuum rub- 
ber base, which is said to hold fast to 
glass, marble, other slippery articles. 


The device will hold as much weight 
as a man can lift, we are told, and 
comes in three models (with four, six 
and seven-inch bases). (“Vacuum 
Holder.” Maker: Landon P. Smith, 
Inc., Irvington, N. J.) 


Robot Chemist 


Bottle-washing is said to be made 
easier with a new “robot chemist,” 
which automatically checks the 
strength of bottle-washing solutions. 
According to the manufacturer, it 
works on electrical and radio prin- 
ciples: Molded-rubber dip cells, con- 
nected with the device, are dipped in- 
to bottle-washing tanks and a twist of 
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on the job 


well earned. 
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Continental Motors 


Dependable Red Seal Motors and 
industrial progress are so closely 
linked in the many jobs America has 
to do that Continental’s leadership 
has become a recognized responsibility. 
That Continental acknowledges this 
responsibility is evidenced by the 
coordinated effort of thousands of 
determined Continental workers to 
confirm the position of leadership and 
dependability Red Seal Motors have so 








a dial on the main panel board re- 
veals the various percentages. The in- 
strument plugs into 110-volt, A.C. or 
D.C. lines. (“Solu-Bridge.” Maker: In- 
dustrial Instruments, Inc., 156 Culver 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J.) 


Battery Mover 


A new four-wheel hand truck, with 
a skeleton steel frame, is designed to 
whisk batteries to and from charging 
boards. It can hold 2,500 pounds, we 
are told, and has a roller top that is 
claimed to make battery-transfer easi- 
er. (“Transfer Truck No. 1917.” Mak- 
er: Lewis-Shepard Sales Corp., Water- 
town, Mass.) 


Fire Fighter 


A fire-fighting trailer, claimed to be 
the last word in carbon dioxide equip-* 
ment, has just been announced. It car- 
ries six 50-pound carbon dioxide cylin- 
ders, two 15-pound portable extin- 
guishers, two 21%-gallon pure-water 
extinguishers. The unit is said to be 
especially effective in fighting large 
fires in electrical equipment and liquid 
tanks. Because it is a non-conductor, 
it is safe to use on live electric wires. 
(“Mobile Unit.” Maker: Walter Kidde 
& Co., Inc., Bloomfield, N. J.) 


Safety Lens 


A new shatter-proof lens for goggles, 
made of an undisclosed material, is 
said to have three big advantages over 
tempered glass lenses: (1) It weighs 
55% less. (2) It has 20 times more 
resistance to grit and hot metallic par- 
ticles. (3) It has better optical quality. 
There’s a choice of curved or flat 
styles. (“Tulca Safety Goggle Lens.” 
Maker: Univis Lens Co., Dayton, O.) 


Mill White 


A new synthetic mill white, which 
is said to cover with one coat and dry 
overnight to a hard, tile-like surface, 
is now on the market. According to 
the manufacturer, the finish reflects 
and diffuses as much as 89% of light 
entering a plant, remains white longer 
than previous mill whites and is fast- 
drying. (“Kem Save-Lite.” Maker: 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, O.) 

—EpMuND STONE. 


Please mention ForBES when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 
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Research For 


Tomorrow 


“RESEARCH, always important to in- 
dustry, is imperative today if America 
is to prevent the recurrence of 
economic dislocation that followed 
1917-18.” 

So says Dr. Karl T. Compton, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and chairman of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers’ 
advisory committee on research. 

“Guns and planes and tanks, al- 
though essential now to national safety, 
are not wealth-creating machines,” 
says Dr. Compton. “National defense 
orders are only a stimulant injected 
into ‘the industry’s bloodstream, and 
the effects of the stimulant will wear 
off. We must prepare now for the time 
when the Government ceases to order 
large quantities of armaments. We must 
originate now the products and pro- 
cesses which will keep our assembly 
lines busy when the war emergency is 
over.” 


NO COMPANY TOO SMALL 


Dr. Compton believes this can best 
be done by investing at least 2% of 
gross sales income in research. “No 
company is too small to conduct re- 
search,” he declares. “It is not neces- 
sary to build a costly laboratory and 
equip it with expensive scientific in- 
struments. . . . Research projects today 
can be designed to fit any man’s or 
any company’s budget. Many small 
companies, not now able to support 
research laboratories, can move in the 
desired direction by hiring a compe- 
tent young engineer, or scientist, and 
giving him a relatively free hand to 
study the processes, products and tech- 
nical problems of the company. Many 
of the most successful company re- 
search programs have grown from 
small beginnings. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


“Research,” concludes Dr. Compton, 
“is one of the most valuable yet least 
developed of the nation’s resources. If 
your company does not have a re- 
search program, prepare to launch one 
now. If it has a research program, ex- 
pand it. Income appropriated to re- 
search is not spent; it is invested. And 
you will need the fruits of research, 
and the nation will need them, in the 
years that lie ahead.” 








Over 1700 CBS people team up to bring you the latest news, entertainment ... 
Frank Stanton, Director of Research, marshalls radio facts and figures—pours data, 
detail, statistics into his Ediphone to keep his mind free for analyses, execu- 
tive matters—‘‘And in these times I keep an Ediphone at home,” he says. 


Foreign News Reporter Gladys Kopf, 
translates a recorded flash from 
Vichy. European broadcasts are 
“waxed” on Ediphone records, 
translated, typed. CBS news files 
are a by-word for accuracy among 
radio and newspaper men. 





























Ediphone Room. “Nerve center” in 
the traffic of written material. 
These girls clear the work of ex- 
ecutives, reporters, writers, etc., 
help make CBS the alert, smooth- 
running organization it is. as 





Henry B. Kranz “eavesdrops” on Berlin while special Ediphones record each word. 
Should some big event break, the translated news is flashed to CBS’s 122 affiliated 
stations. (Speed and efficiency are yours too, with an Ediphone.) 








Ed. East “writes” “Ask-it Basket” Ws 

on a new desk Ediphone. “You Tas lLASy) 
have to record ideas immediately h VOuy 

i business,” says this f ere’s work 

in my business,” says this famous hi 60 mi» a 
radio master of ceremonies. “I'd © time _ 

be lost without an Ediphone.” *Y it to the f 
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Act Quickly to Get Your Copy 
Personally Autographed by 





S LONG AS the present edition lasts, the 
A author will personally autograph ies of 
“LITTLE BITS ABOUT BIG MEN,” for 

every FORBES MAGAZINE reader.* — 

No book by B. C. FORBES has received such 
enthusiastic praise from so many high places. For 
example: 

Joun D. Rocxereter, Jr., Says: “I am 
always interested in anything you write.” 
Puitir D. Reep, Chairman, General Elec- 
tric Company, States: “I shall be one of 
the first customers for your new book.” 
Wittram E. Hotter, Sales Manager, 
Chevrolet, Writes: “‘Your books are always 
thought-provoking—they arouse ambition— 
they inspire men to greater action—and 
they have a wholesome cleanliness which 
inspires better living on the part of every- 
one who reads them.” ‘ 

P. L. Tomson, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, Western Electric Co., Says: “It is 
my feeling that this book ought to prove 
of real inspirational value to the youth 
of America.” 


RADE MAGAZINE EDITORS likewise 
recommend this book highly. Here’s what a 
few say: 
“No one who desires to increase his 
service to mankind or his success in busi- 
ness, can read this book without getting 
some stimulus, some inspiration and some 
useful ideas.”—Bankers Monthly 
“ . . would make your fire burn brightly 
if used as fuel to encourage ‘the young 
man you'd like to see succeed’ or to step 
up that after-dinner s h somebody talked 
you into making.”—Testile World 
“A good book to hand to anybody who 
believes that ‘big business is the root 
of all evil’ or that ‘America has matured 
economically!’ Likewise a good reference 
book for any business man’s library.” 
—Bank News : 
“The salesman will find this book rich 
in inspiration, encouraging incidents, ex- 
ne and philosophy which will enable 
im to get more out of business contacts.”’ 
—Sales Scrap Book 
ON’T TAKE their word that this is a 
worthwhile book—one you will read and 
refer to often for refreshing thoughts to 
p % more out of business and the busi- 
ness of life. Order a copy yourself and examine 
it for five days. If you don’t agree that it 
on your or in your library, return it and we 
will refund your $2.50 without hesitation. 
cooeeees FILL IN AND MAIL AT ONCE ceeeees 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 1-15 
120 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. ’ 
pig Ses" BG. FORWES. I'l py potas 
ig Men” » 4 ill pay 
$2.50 plus a few cents postage. It is erstood 
that I may read and use this book for 5 days and 
return it for complete refund if for any reason 
it does not come up to my expectations. 


Dl godhdeovreas ehh be vebehihebakesobneeoesen 


Se cienbebvesseuhbasnsunn MI. stccesbuases 


O *Check here if you enclose $2.50. In that case 

B. C. Forbes will personally autograph your copy 

and we will ger stage. Same refund privilege, of 

ouree,, a . Y. C. resident, please add 5c for 
ies Tax. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY ‘i 


Done its best in an effort to rally, in 
relief from the weight of year-end tax- 
selling and with the aid of the seasonal 
reinvestment demand, the stock market 
has presented a rather sorry picture. 

Up to this writing (Jan. 8), the 
Dow-Jones industrial average has been 
able to recover only 4 points in round 
figures from its late December low, 
while the rail average has worked 
above 28 after holding a fraction 
above 27 on the previous decline. 

From this observer’s viewpoint, the 
market’s position is anything but en- 
couraging, bearing as it does a strong 
resemblance to the price movements 
following the setting of war market 
peaks in late October, 1939. The ex- 
tent of that initial war rise from the 
lows of late August was 23 points in 
the Dow-Jones industrial, while the 
long rally from the low point of last 
June to the early November high of 
last year covered 26 points. 

The resemblance lies in the heavy 
undertone, with the failure of short 
upswings to create much volume or 
gather momentum. Also in the clearly 
marked downward trend-line, which is 
broken through on the upside only to 
the extent of making “spur” tops. Such 
a formation often in the past has char- 
acterized a market which is only await- 
ing the breaking of a real piece of bad 
news to take a downward plunge. Cur- 
rently, it seems to suggest that the 
market anticipates more trouble, of one 
sort or another, and is backing away 
from it. 

Various sources of trouble are ap- 
parent. For instance, the Nazis are still 


intent on making a hard try at invad- 
ing England and may launch their 
desperate venture any day; political 
considerations are bungling our vital 
defense job; taxes even higher than 
previously conceived are sure to result 
from the “loan-lease” plan of aiding 
Britain; and the fiscal reform plan of 
the Reserve Board is about to remove 
the inflationary “cushion” from under 
bond prices, business sentiment and 
speculative ventures. 

To sum up: The current mild up- 
swing looks like an opportunity to 
lighten speculative holdings, particu- 
larly in the so-called “war stocks”— 
and the higher it goes the better the 
opportunity. Ripeness for a decline is 
suggested by the market’s recent pat- 
tern, but with weak holdings absent, 
something to touch off investment sell- 
ing probably will be required to start 
such a move. Breaking the 127-128 
support level, the Dow-Jones industrial 
should come down to 120-122 in the 


first stage of any real selling move- 
ment. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 


on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 
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FORBES 


Light from Leaders on 1941 


ALFRED P. SLOAN Jr., chairman, 
General Motors: Production can be ex- 
pected to reach higher levels and, in all 
probability, establish a new record. 


C. M. CuHEsTER, chairman, General 
Foods: The food industry expects to 
handle a record tonnage of business. 


CuHaRLes J. STILWELL, president, 
Warner & Swasey: Machine tool pro- 
duction in 1939 totaled $200,000,000. 
Last year production was well over 
$400,000,000. This year production is 
expected to be more than $600,000,000. 


W. S. FarisH, president, Standard 
Oil (N. J.): Total consumption of oil 
products should register a greater in- 
crease than last year. 


Bror DAHLBERG, president, Celotex 
Corp.: Mass production methods will 
be developed in the building industry. 

CHARLES E. WILSON, president, Gen- 
eral Electric: General business activity 


will greatly exceed that of any previous 
year. 


Cuar_es R. Hook, president, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill: The steel industry 
expects to operate most of its plants at 
capacity. 

THomas J. Watson, president, In- 
ternational Business Machines: The 
leaders of government, business and 
industry to whom the execution of our 
defense program has been entrusted 
will have the loyal co-operation of 
every business man in the United 
States. 


Irvinc S. Ops, chairman, U. S. 
Steel: To date, the nation’s defense 
effort has not been delayed by any 
shortage of steel and no such delays 
from that cause are anticipated by the 
industry. 

H. S. WHErReETT, president, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass: The outlook is 


bright for at least the early part of 
1941. 


J. F. Hart iis, president, Continen- 
tal Can: It is reasonable to expect an 
increased demand from packers due 
to probable increased consumption and 
improved employment. 


M. M. Giiman, president, Packard: 
The staggering backlog of industry de- 
fense orders would seem to assure a 


more than normal business uptrend 
throughout the year. 


T. B. Wison, chairman, Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air: General busi- 
ness conditions should show a sharp 
upswing. 


Rocer W. Basson, president, Bab- 


son Reports: By Spring, business vol- 
ume will be recording a new high for 
all time. We are very optimistic. 


Purp D. Waconer, president, Un- 
derwood Elliott Fisher: A prolonged 
period of increased industrial activity 
is ahead. 


K. T. KELLER, president, Chrysler 
Corp.: We must expect that production 
of defense materials will affect the vol- 
ume of new passenger cars and new 
truck production for domestic use. 
However, it is hoped that a reasonable 








Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway Madison Ave. at 60th St. 











LONDON VICHY PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL 
Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1940 
RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks and Bankers . . ..... >» $ 1,044,582,220.86 
U. S. Government Obligations . ...... - 1,137,212,692.63 
ee I ls niga «© © © © « 6 49,235,460.91 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . . .... » 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations ......- > 21,191,471.98 
Loans and Bills Purchased . ..... « e 431,135,085.50 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. . teense 5,961,372.98 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable —_ 7,468,230.20 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . . « + + «+ > 1,759,337.81 
2,706,345,872.87 
Bank Buildings oeeeeeee#e«#eeee @ 11,258,54.1.69 
Other Real Estate . . . . © e e ee © © © 1,361,599.32 





Total Resources. . . . » . ~ -$2,718,966,013.88 








LIABILITIES 
Deposits .... - e © « « $2,389,928,981.83 
Checks Outstanding eo @/ 6. 6r6@ 33,294,970.40 
$2,423,223,952.23 


Acceptances. . . + « © © «© « $14,928,817.73 
Less: Own Acceptances 














Held for Investment. ... »- ~°8,967,444.75 
5,961,372.98 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bille . . « 2 2 © © © 0 oc ow 248,398.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold . . « 228,741.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and Net 
Difference in Balances Between Various Offices 
Due to Different Statement Dates of Some 
Foreign Branches ..... ++ ++ +s 751,643.95 
Dividend Payable January 2,1941. ..... - 2,700,000.00 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued Taxes, etc. __' 8,905,406.11 
2,442,019,514.27 
Capital ee oe ef © @ @ - $ 90, 000, 000. 00 
Su lus Fond . “ee ef © @© @ 170, 000, 000. 00 
Undivided Profits ee < eom 16,946,499.61 
Total Capital Funds . ... .  276,946,499.61 
Total Liabilities . . . . . . » - -$2,718,966,013.88 


Securities carried at $17,614,042.68 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


This Statement includes the assets and liabilities of London and Liverpool Branches 
as of December 31, 1940; Paris, Havre and Brussels Branches as of November 30, 1940. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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FORBES 


WANTED: 


Speedier Defense-Production Methods 


To inspire resourceful craftsmen and other wage earners to contribute specific 
suggestions for expediting defense production, FORBES MAGAZINE offers: 
1. $225 IN CASH AWARDS; 2. NATIONWIDE PUBLICITY — to those making 
the most beneficial suggestions for speeding production of defense requirements. 





Free Announcement Posters one of your workers. If you 
are not associated with a 
defense industry but know 
some executive who is, please 


tell him about this Contest. 


To enable you to draw the 
attention of your work folks 
to this opportunity to win 
a cash award and earn na- 
tional recognition, we will 
send effective bulletin board 
announcements FREE on 
request. 


NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 
SUGGESTION 


Labor Heroes 


American heroes are not 
confined to the Army or 
Navy. Many unsung HE- 


Send Suggestions At Once ROES are working quietly, 


Whether you formally an- 
nounce this contest to your 
workmen or not, you and 
your foremen, works super- 
visors and plant managers 
are urgently requested to 
send us brief accounts of 
the best suggestions already 





effectively in the ranks of 
labor. This Contest is de- 
signed to discover, reward, 
and honor them. It is a na- 
tionwide appeal to employ- 
ers, big and small, in defense 
industries and out, to help 
the people of America find 


tendered by your employees. 
What may seem trivial to 
you may win a cash prize for 


out: “Which Workman Has 
Made the Best National De. 
fense Job Suggestion?” 


How can we help defense? When 
employees are asked this question, 
workable ideas come thick and fast. 





COMPLETE RULES OF CONTEST 
1. Open to every employee in the 


at : published in FORBES. 
United States and Possessions. 5. All entries become the property of 
2. Suggestions not to exceed 300 


the B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING 
words. 


COMPANY. 
. First Prize $150; Second Prize $50; 
Third Prize $25. 
-. Regular space rates for sugges- 
tions other than prize winners if 


. Contest closes midnight, April 30, 


1941. 


7. The decision of the judges is to be 


final. 











At no time in our history has the need been so great for labor to use not only its HANDS 
but its HEAD and HEART. Have any workmen in your organization thought up some improved 


defense production methods? Send in their suggestions at once—they may win one of the cash 
awards and earn national recognition! 


National Defense Contest I! (} RB I \ 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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volume of domestic production can be 
maintained. 


Joun J. PELLEY, president, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads: Current 
and prospective economic conditions 
indicate that our railroads will be 
called upon to handle more freight 
than in any year since 1930. 


W. J. Donap, managing director, 
National Electric Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation: The electrical appliance indus- 
try is looking for a 15 to 20% in- 
crease. 


Georce H. Bucuenr, president, Wes- 
tinghouse: American industry has mo- 
bilized its resources to make 1941 the 
outstanding production year in history. 


Epwarp L. SHEa, president, North 
American Co.: Demands for electric 
power have broken all previous rec- 
ords and still higher peaks are in 
prospect. 


O. H. CHALKEY, president, Philip 
Morris: Cigarette consumption should 
establish a new peak. Conservative esti- 
mates place the increase in cigarette 


sales at 7% for 194]. 


EpseEL Forp, president, Ford Motor: 
When all aspects of our operations are 
taken into account it seems probable 
that 1941 will prove to be one of the 


most productive years in our history. 


I. W. Witson, vice-president, Alu- 
minum Co. of America: On comple- 
tion of our $150,000,000 expansion 
program, the ingot output of Alumi- 
num Co. will exceed 700,000,000 
pounds yearly by July, 1942, com- 
pared with the 1939 level of 327,000,- 
000 pounds. 


LANGBOURNE M. WILLiaMs Jr., pres- 
ident, Freeport Sulphur: Adequate 
supply of sulphur, far from being the 


major worry that it was in 1918, today 
is a solved problem. 


BERNARD GIMBEL, president, Gimbel 
Brothers: I look for retail stores vol- 
ume to equal or exceed that of 1940. 


Joun Lowry, president, Merchants’ 
Association of New York: Most lines 
of business will be working at capacity 
throughout 194]. 


Pau G. HorrMan, president, Stude- 
baker: The automobile industry would 
appear to have a potential of passen- 
ger car and truck sales 10 to 15% 
greater than in 1940. 


Warp MELVILLE, president, Melville 
Shoe Corp.: If we can avoid price 
rises, the real income of the nation 
will climb substantially. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office - 55 WALL STREET - New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1940 
(In Dollars) 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers.............. $1,364,824,538 
Golel Abeced or tt Tramtits. . . . 6... 8c cece cece cscs 1,401,172 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 

eI arn rl oars oo aot aU aciemdoas 860,973,666 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies................ 40,806,922 
State and Municipal Securities. ............cccccceces 148,105,462 
OD De Ee SL EE 67,313,993 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances........... 544,312,305 
Real Estate Loans and Securities. ...............006. 7,363,080 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances...........-.+-4- 7,043,466 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank..................000. 3,915,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation ...... 7,000,000 
SSE PCE ECU CLOT OCT ETE 41,224,960 
OLLIE CECE EET EEE CLE ATES 273,324 
BN EEC OOO E CC CT ETREOCCOL EOC 908,499 

NS ogc oe celta eb. ce wt vide ntine Sealants $3,095,466,387 
LIABILITIES 

AMM hs 9 garde sel Neia dd shaceie k's x wee Reade wees $2,908 ,437,735 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills........ $15,812,706 

Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. ..... 6,075,063 9,737,643 
Items in Transit with Branches. ..............-ccecees 6,610,912 
Reserves for: 

Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income..... 3,910,095 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc......... 5,894,067 

NN ot alah lea waa aces a Wie 6 ae A a ag RS 3,100,000 
MINE crt ho Sica cing we haces ter’ $77,500,000 
eS IEE ET LOC oe ae 64,500,000 
pe eee oe eee 15,775,935 157,775,935 





| Ee ee eee eee eee ee Cen $3,095,466,387 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 23, 1940. 
(London as of December 21) 


$75,007,376 of United States Government Obligations and $35,778,203 of other assets 
are deposited to secure $87,014,169 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes 
required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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SMALL PACKAGES 





Editor, Quakertown (Pa.) 
Free Press 








I run a newspaper. It’s not a very big 
newspaper, but it’s a very good one. 
It serves its purpose. 


I’ve been in my community a long 
time. I know all about it. I know who’s 
the oldest citizen, and I’ll come pretty 
close to telling which family’s going to 
house the newest. 


I know every merchant by his first 
name. I know how his business is, what 
he stocks, what he can sell, and how 
he can sell it. 


I know how to get his cooperation for 
an advertiser — I’ve been doing it for 
years. I know how to get goods moved 
into the stores of my town, and how to 
get them moved out into the houses. 


I print a newspaper that is more care- 
fully read than the finest print at the 
bottom of a phony looking contract. 
I print a newspaper that carries news 
of my own town—news that no-one 
else can get, and wouldn’t print, even 
if he could. That’s my business. I’m 
an editor. 


There are thousands of editors like 
me — serving communities like mine, 
and selling goods for advertisers in their 
newspapers. We print a modern sheet. 
We stopped saying: “Ye Ed Says” about 
the time you threw out the counting 
desks and bought a few adding machines. 


There’s a small army of us, printing 
good, sound, influential newspapers. 
We're the small packages of the news- 
paper business. We’re the small pack- 
ages, catering to 53% of the nation’s 
population. We're the small packages 
who can sell your product. 


Dynamite comes in small packages! 
* 

For full information about the 

Quakertown Free Press and other in- 


fluential weekly newspapers, just call 
on Us. 


AMERICAN PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


NEW YORK — PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO — DETROIT 
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A Suggested Program 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


AMONG important questions in the 
minds of those interested in the securi- 
ty markets are: 

1. Will the United States enter the 
war? (I think so.) 

2. Can Germany successfully invade 
England? (I think not.) 

3. Will the British defeat the Itali- 
an forces in Africa and render practi- 
cally useless the Italian tie-up with the 
Axis? (I think so.) 

4, Will Germany win the war and 
install its “new order” all over Eu- 
rope? (I think not.) 

5. If Japan enters the war, can the 
U. S. fleet defeat the Japanese fleet? 
(Very decidedly, yes.) 

6. What further taxes and controls 
will be experienced here should we en- 
ter the war? (Considerable, I think.) 

If my answers are correct, investors 
can formulate a program: 


1. Avoid stocks whose earnings 
would not warrant present prices 
should the normal corporation tax be 
increased to, say, 30% and the excess 
profits tax to 75 or more. (It is 75% 
in Canada and 100% in England). I 
have listed some of these stocks in re- 
cent articles. Taxes such as mentioned 
are likely to precede or follow our en- 
try into the war. 

2. Should scare news cause a break 
(other than a successful invasion of 
England), be prepared to buy the 
stocks of companies doing a large bus- 
iness and whose earnings, after pros- 
pective increased taxes, should be suf- 
ficient to make the stocks attractive. 


3. Also, buy on reactions stocks 
which have been hurt by the war but 
which, at the 1940 lows, very likely 
over-discounted such influences. The 
outlook for this class would greatly 
improve should a favorable outcome of 
the war become clearly discernible. 
(These were listed in the Jan. 1 issue.) 

On the foregoing basis, the stocks 
to bear in mind are steels, rails, oils, 
rubbers, movies, farm-implements, and 
special situations. 

Of the steels, I again call attention 
to Jones & Laughlin, which was rec- 


ommended on Sept. 1, at $20. It is 
now in the 30’s. This company is a 
diversified and leading steel producer 
with large pig-iron and ingot capacity. 
From 1923 to 1929, average earnings 
were $14 per share annually. The 
record was poor from 1931 to 1939. 
The range of the stock since 1937 has 
been 126 (1937) to 18 (1940). With 
an insatiable demand for steel likely to 
last for some years, and with a high” 
book value ($148), this company is 
likely to show large earnings on its 
576,000 shares, and will not be greatly 
hurt by the excess profits tax. Earn- 
ings for 1940 are estimated to have 
exceeded $10 a share. 

Published figures of freight-car 
loadings are showing increases. With 
our industry in high gear, this condi- 
tion is likely to continue, with 1941 
earnings for railroads the largest for 
years. Railroad stocks are selling at 
extremely depressed levels and appear 
to offer excellent speculative prospects. 

My selections are Atchison, Great 
Northern pref., Southern Railway pref. 
(which earned more than $10 per 
share in 1939 and in 1940, now 
around 21), Pennsylvania, New York 
Central. 

For those interested in low-priced 
stocks, Greyhound appears attractive. 
At its present price it yields more 
than 10%. The company’s business 
has rapidly grown, and headway is be- 
ing made despite fare reductions. 

Paramount Pictures, now 10 to 11, 
is reported to have earned about $2.25 
a share in 1940, with even better earn- 
ings expected for this year. The com- 
pany was drastically reorganized sev- 
eral years ago. Its affairs are in ex- 
cellent shape, despite the loss of 
European business. This stock might 
prove to be an excellent one to switch 
to, from low-priced utilities which 
have been hurt by Federal action. 
—Jan. 8, 1941. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 




















“T Cannot 


Tell a Lie!” 


(Continued from page 17) 








closely the activity of the sweat glands. 
Over-simplified, the theory is that the 
effort to deceive creates tensions and 
these tensions, with their accompany- 
ing relaxations, combined with any 
conscious effort to control these reac- 
tions, can be detected and recorded by 
the Lie Detector. 

It is important that the questions be 
read over to the suspect before the ma- 
chine is attached. Thus the suspect, if 
guilty, is waiting and bracing himself 
for the crucial questions. His tension 
builds up to a peak reached at those 
points, subsides sharply as the danger 
point is passed. The machine dispas- 
sionately records the gamut. 


HARMLESS QUESTIONS FIRST 


There are three attachments from 
the subject to the machine. An elastic- 
covered spring is strapped around the 
subject’s chest, a rubber cuff around 
his arm, and small electrodes fastened 
to the palm and back of his hand. For 
a short time no questions are asked, 
while the machine records the breath- 
ing, blood pressure, and electrical re- 
action of the subject. The first two 
questions are harmless, with no emo- 
tional content. Questions are spaced at 
about 15-second intervals. The third 
and fourth are usually significant ques- 
tions, the next two or three harmless, 
and so on. All are phrased so they can 
be answered by a simple “Yes” or 
“No.” 

The tension peaks of deliberate de- 
ception have definite and consistent 
patterns which can be checked against 
each other. For example, six employees 
of a firm were under suspicion in con- 
nection with the disappearance from 
the company vault of $450, a diamond 
platinum wrist watch, and one silver 
dollar. The loss was kept secret and 
each was questioned separately, being 
told to answer simply “Yes” or “No.” 
In each question was one key word 
connected with the crime. The exami- 
ner first asked, “Have you ever taken 
$10... $50... $200... $450... 
$600 . . . etc.?” Each question was 
phrased in the same way, delivered at 
regular intervals, and in the same un- 
emotional tone of voice. 

The next set of questions had 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
December 31, 1940 


RESOURCES 
CasH AND Due From Banks . . . .. . $1,672,535,043.37 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT ( 

AND FULLY GUARANTEED. . . . . .  1,098,107,661.27 
STATE AND Municipat SEcuriTIES . . . 131,015,063.03 
Stock oF FepeRAL Reserve BANK. . - 6,016,200.00 
Orner SECURITIES. . . ...... 173,132,797.85 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ 

Aeomrvameme ww tt lt we 664,189,467.87 
BankinG Houses. ........ 35,302,430.54 
Orner Reat Estate ....... 7,370,349.59 
a re 10,379,106.94 
Customers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY. . . 15,987,575.78 
ERS se yh tee se OK 10,367 ,650.56 





$3,824,403,346.80 








LIABILITIES 


CapPITAL Funps: 


Capitat Stock. . . $100,270,000.00 
Surplus . . . . .  100,270,000.00 
Unpivipep Frorits . 36,212,199.17 


$ 236,752,199.17 





DivipEND PayaBLe Fesruary 1, 1941 _—. 5,180,000.00 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES... . 11,271,350.40 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . 1 396,654.73 
as es lk lw et el eee 
ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING . . .. . 17,854,436.92 

LiaBiLity AS EnporseER ON ACCEPTANCES ' 
AND ForEIGN Bints . ..... . 230,671.42 
TE Se 8,380,469.74 
; $3,824,403,346.80 








United States Government and other securities carried at 
$181,325,330.00 are pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


—~ ELE LINCOLN OO OO’. ene eee 
EEO eeeeEeeee —~S 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


—— —— — —— —— — eoe—uVe see ees ee eee 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 100 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on December 18, 1940 for 
the quarter ending December 31, 1940, 
equal to 2% of its par value, will be 
paid upon the Common Capital Stock 
of this Company by check on January 
15, 1941, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on December 31, 
1940. The Transfer Books will not be 
closed. 


D. H. Foote, Secretary-T reasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 











LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
January 6,1941 
THE Board of Directors on January 2nd, 
1941 declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.62 per share on the outstanding $6.50 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable on the 15th day of February, 
1941 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on the 31st day of January, 1941. 
Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 
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“watch” tucked away in a list of five 
other objects (“purse . . . knife. . . 
ring . . . etc.”) having no connection 
with the crime. The third set of ques- 
tions included “silver dollar”; a fourth 
“wrist watch,” tossed into a list of 
other kinds of watches; etc. 

Each innocent man answering these 
questions gave no specific reaction to 
the key question, since “$450” meant 
no more or less than ten or a thousand, 
while a “watch” was no more signifi- 
cant than a ring. But the Polygraph 
record of the guilty man rose steadily 
through each string of words until the 
key word was reached. The line then 
fell again to the end of the record. 

Nervousness or some previous guilty 
secret connected with “$450” or 
“wrist watch” won’t convict an inno- 
cent man though it may produce a ten- 
sion peak. It takes a peak for each and 
every one of the key factors in the 
crime to convict. In this case, the cul- 
prit, when shown the cumulative evi- 
dence of his record, confessed, and the 
firm hasn’t had a loss since. 

Keeler makes out-of-town trips with 
his machine, but the bulk of his work 
either originates in Chicago or is 
brought to him. At that, he handles 








Single rooms from $7. 
Double rooms from $9. 
4 Suites from $15. Special 
44 terms for longer stays. 


R. MEDDIEBEMPS is a 


shrewd judge of men—and hotels. 
He knows the Sherry Netherland, 
its reputation, its unequalled 
location right at the cross-roads 
between social and business 

New York, its staff—long trained in 
the Sherry Netherland tradition 
of service, its deservedly famous 
food. So, he figures, and rightly, 
the man who books at the Sherry 
Netherland is the man for him. 
Conference Rooms and Banquet 


Rooms available. 


th 2 Merny toa | eal 
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most of the strictly commercial busi- 
ness in the country. Keeler was a high 
school student when he first met Aug- 
ust Vollmer who, as chief of police at 
Berkeley, Calif., originated the idea of 
the Lie Detector and superintended the 
building of the first machine by Keel- 
er and John A. Larsen, now with the 
Detroit Court of Criminology. There 
are three standard models in general 
use—Keeler’s, one made in Berkeley by 
Capt. C. D. Lee, and a third, developed 
by Larsen, made by Stolting & Co., of 
Chicago. All work on the same prin- 
ciple. Prices range from $300 to 
$1,000. 


FEW CAN ESCAPE 


The Lie Detector is being used in a 
variety of startling ways. Some crimi- 
nal lawyers send clients to Keeler to 
get at the truth of cases they are being 
asked to defend. Collectors who gather” 
nickels out of telephones and slot ma- 
chines, are run regularly. Insurance 
companies have brought in strange 
suspects, including diamond salesmen 
reporting weird holdups, and ladies 
who have lost too many furs. 

There are a few types of men on 
whom the Lie Detector fails—subnor- 
mal individuals, mentally disordered 
persons who believe their lies, and 
some completely hardened criminals. 
But these exceptions are important in 
police work rather than in testing em- 
ployees of commercial firms. 

The normal person reacts strongly, 
even dramatically. Even after an em- 
ployee of a store confessed to past 
thefts of several hundreds of dollars, 
his polygrams continued to show vio- 
lent waves. Finally, in desperation, he 
pulled off the band around his chest, 
saying, “Let me get to my shirt pocket. 
I want to clear this thing up.” And he 
pulled out an envelope containing over 
$200 which he had stolen that morning. 

“Take it,” he cried. “The stuff is 
not only burning a hole in my pocket 
—it’s burning a hole in my heart.” 


Each year it takes 1500 gallons of 
oil to provide the various services— 
transportation, heating, light, cleaning, 
etc.—for the average American family! 


It is predicted that 25% of the tex- 
tiles that will be in general use five 
years from now will be made from 
materials not now available. 














Highway Barriers 
Balkanize U. S. A. 


(Continued from page 15) 








ment of Agriculture, and later other 
Federal agencies began to investigate. 
First the Department of Agriculture 
made a survey; subsequently a more 
thorough study was conducted by seven 
Federal departments and agencies, with 
WPA funds. 

An even more recent development 
was appointment of an Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Internal Trade 
Barriers to serve as a clearing house 
for information, to see what Federal 
agencies can do to improve the situa- 
tion, and to function as liaison between 
Federal and State governments. Agen- 
cies represented on this committee are 
the Departments of Commerce, State, 
Justice, Agriculture and Labor, the 
Federal Works Agency and the Nation- 
al Resources Committee. 

All officialdom now seems convinced 
that something must be done. 

Almost everybody would like to see 
the States adopt reciprocity and uni- 
formity. 

State official sentiment favoring de- 
struction of the barriers warrants hope 
that some voluntary action may be 
taken. 

As long ago as 1938, the National 
Conference of Governors broke a prec- 
edent by issuing an official statement 
condemning interstate trade barriers. 
In 1939, a National Conference on In- 
terstate Trade Barriers sponsored by 
the Council of State Governments de- 
clared itself to be “unalterably op- 
posed to the erection of discriminatory 
trade barriers.” And the committee on 
agriculture of that same conference 
stated unequivocally its belief that: 
“Under no circumstances should heav- 
ier taxes be applied to non-resident 
truckers as compared with resident 
truckers.” It also opined that uniform 
load limit requirements should be 
adopted by States within their regions 
as well as a uniform system of apply- 
ing license fees and taxes. 


WHAT CAN UNCLE SAM DO? 


Should the States continue to fail 
in eliminating these barriers to inter- 
state commerce, the Federal govern- 
ment might take a hand in one of sev- 
eral ways. It might exercise fully the 
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power given it by the Constitutional 
provisions regarding interstate com- 
merce, to penalize violations of its 
edicts. Or it might act jointly with 
State governments. The Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Interstate Trade 
Barriers, previously mentioned, is seek- 
ing revision of these bedeviling laws 
by appeals to the States. 

If the States do not root out these 
commerce-blighting regulations, it 
seems inevitable that Uncle Sam will 
step in—eventually. 

Even citizen groups, normally op- 
posed to further extension of govern- 
ment power in any field, have started 
needling the Federal government for 
action on this problem. 

Within the last 60 days, the Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations submitted 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a plan whereby the ICC would 
be given authority to eliminate the 


trade barriers, thus suggesting a spe- 
cific method of implementing the 
growing public desire for a return of 
free commerce between States. 

Attorney-General Robert H. Jackson 
thinks that barriers to interstate com- 
merce are the business of the Federal 
government for the very simple reason 
that “one of the principal objectives of 
the Federal Constitution was to re- 
move the barriers which obstructed 
and paralyzed commerce among the 
States.” 

Age has not impaired the power of 
the Constitutional provision against 
State barriers, Mr. Jackson has said, 
adding: “We cannot let trade selfish- 
ness or jealousy set up legal frontiers 
in America where trade must halt.” 

It now looks as if the 48 States 
would get together on reciprocity and 
uniformity, and knock down a lot of 
interstate trade barriers—or else. 
























Cash and Due from Banks 


Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Investments 
Loans and Discounts 
Banking Houses 
Other Real Estate 
Mortgages 










Other Assets 









Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserves, Taxes, Interest, etc..... 
Acceptances Outstanding 





$12,939 ,908.13) 
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TRUST COMPANY 
Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 
CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 31, 1940 


ASSETS 


Me OEE EO ne $412,508,661.15 
U. S. Government Obligations, Direct and Fully Guaranteed. . 
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Credits Granted on Acceptances........ 


en 7,904,714.46 3 77,904,714.46 


Dividend Payable Jan. 2, 1941......... 
(less own acceptances held in portfolio) 


6k cence tease ues 
Deposits (including Official and Certified Checks Outstanding 


sof Wi did) cca ak wo ean ae 900,000.00 
Moe cie veabes 3,368,775.53 

ores $5,746,396.77 
4,240,712.64 


219,030,693.77 
37,663,397.69 
59,008,234.67 
91,491,411.92 
124,870,569.55 


5,457,613.08 
1,701,249.25 
3,932,474.04 
2,724,435.31 


$958,388,741.43 







319,437.90 
Pimad 871,655,100.90 


$958,388,741.43 













U. S. Government Obligations and other securities carricd at 
$10,209,786.35 in the foregoing statement are deposited to 
secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 


Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Steps to Avoid Inflation 


CONGRESSIONAL leaders have deter- 
mined to give right-of-way to the Fed- 
eral Reserve proposals for re-organi- 
zation of the currency, credit and Fed- 
eral fiscal systems, as embodied in the 
recent special report on presidential 
monetary powers. New legislation on 
raising the national debt limit will 
clear through the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, and the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate. 

At the same time, proposals to in- 
crease reserve requirements in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System will clear through 
the Banking and Currency Committees. 

Legislation for repeal of the exist- 
ing $3.000.000,000 greenback author- 
ity likewise must clear through the 
banking committees; while recommen- 


dations touching silver money at the 
existing rate of $1.29 per ounce will 
go before the House Committee on 
Coinage, Weights and Measures. 

Since all of these measures are parts 
of a single program of integrated bul- 
warks against runaway inflation, co- 
ordination and timing of the respective 
segments will be of the utmost impor- 
tance. Informally, but in an effective 
way, this co-ordination will be man- 
aged by the Rules Committee in the 
House and the Steering Committee of 
the Senate. All other major legislation 
will be held in abeyance until the fiscal 
and monetary programs are revamped. 
although tax studies already have be- 
gun. 

Since prevailing emergency powers 
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carried over from 1933 do not expire 
until June 30, 1941, the new money 
and credit measures likely will not be- 
come effective until the beginning of 
the new fiscal year, July 1. However, 
the general outline of the new program 
should be available in tentative legis- 
lative form by April 1. Until that time 
there will be a degree of uncertainty 
over all matters relating to banking, 
money and credit. 


Indirectly, this uncertainty may be 
expected to bring a slight slow-up ten- 
dency in some vital phases of the de- 
fense program. Ultimate credit re- 
sources of banks will be determined 
by the specific terms of the new legis- 
lation—and until that legislation is 
ready for final appraisal there will be 
a natural tendency to conserve re- 
sources. 


With the monetary system concur- 
rently subject to some fundamental re- 
visions as relates to the so-called emer- 
gency reservoirs of Treasury cash, the 
same tendency toward husbanding of 
banking resources is to be expected on 
this score. 


In the final analysis, the systems of 
money, banking and Federal fiscal 
policy are the basic foundation stones 
of all economic activity. To have these 
foundations now exposed for major 
surgery is to deprive the whole indus- 
trial and commercial system tempo- 
rarily of some fundamental driving 
power. Yet it is characteristic of Brain 
Trust national planning that the foun- 
dations of the economic system should 
thus be put under repair precisely at 
the moment when the ten-billion-dollar 
superstructure of defense contracts had 
been reared above. It is as if the Em- 
pire State Building had been built 
upon the foundations of the old Wal- 
dorf Astoria and then, with the new 
structure up, the foundations rebuilt. 


History does not record an instance 
in which the inflation cycle, once start- 
ed, ever has been stopped by govern- 
ment policy. Every inflation era starts 
out to be a “controlled inflation.” In- 
variably, however, as the time to apply 
the controls approached, there has 
come a new and greater emergency ap- 
pealing against the necessary controls. 

With the inauguration plans occupy- 
ing official attention, nothing will be 
accomplished in Congress during Jan- 
uary. All that business can know for a 
certainty at the moment is that the 
national financial picture will be in 
considerable degree fog-bound over the 
first half of 1941. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 








Packard Reports: 


ACKARD, distinguished as co-designer and largest 
builder of the famous Liberty motor in the war 
of °17-718, is already active in the national service. 


For more than a year, Packard has been building 
huge engines for the Navy’s newest weapon — the 
patrol torpedo fleet. These 1350 horsepower giants 
stem from an aircraft engine design — and are pre- 
cision-built to aviation standards. Many of these 
Packard engines have already gone to sea, and 
many more will soon start their “shakedown cruise.” 


In the air as well as on the sea 


And before long Packard-built motors will be in the 
air as well as on the sea. 


For Packard has been chosen to build the famous 
aviation motors which power those two swift 
fighters — Hurricanes and Spitfires. The ground- 
work for the production of these engines is well 
under way — and Packard experience will speed 
their building. 


And what about car production? 


At Packard, the nation’s defense needs come first — 
have a clear right-of-way. Fortunately, Packard is 
big enough to handle all of its present defense 
assignments and its regular job of motor car pro- 
duction — big enough to keep on doing its part for 
national prosperity, as well as for national defense, 
at the same time. 


And into its 1941 cars Packard is building the 
quality and value for which it is just as famous as 
it is for engineering leadership. 


Before you buy any car, look into Packard’s record 
for operating thriftiness and utter dependability. 
Then drive the new Packard, give it every test you 
can devise, and we are sure you'll decide it has 
everything you want in your next car. $907 to $5500, 
delivered in Detroit, State taxes extra. 


ASK THE MAN wHo Owns ONE 





HURRICANES AND SPITFIRES — two of today’s foremost fighter planes 
—use the Rolls-Royce engine exclusively. It is this famous war- 
tested engine that Packard has been assigned to build. 


Tere 








THE WATER WASPS OF THE NAVY — powered by Packard. The “Elco” 
patrol torpedo boat shown above is driven by three 1350 horse- 
power Packard engines — 4050 horsepower in all. 





AIR ENGINE GOES TO SEA—These 
new marine super-charged V -12’s 
are really aviation engines — 
built to microscopic tolerances. 





HEIR TO IT ALL— 1941 Packards 
are heir to Packard’s vast ex- 
perience, and show it. They are 
marvels of thrift and ruggedness. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
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were born. says Alf Webster, tobacco 
warehouse owner of Durham, North Carolina. 


“| figure | know good tobacco- that’s why | smoke Luckies!” 


INDEPENDENT tobacco experts like Alf Webster will tell 
you that in buying tobacco, as in buying most things—you get 
what you pay for. They'll also tell you that Luckies pay higher 
prices to get the finer leaf. 


Luckies’ more expensive tobaccos are worth the money because 
they're milder. 

All during the growing season, Lucky Strike analyzes tobacco 
samples—finds out just where-and how much of this finer, natu- 
tally milder leaf is going up for sale—then pays the price to get it. 

That’s important to you, especially if you’re smoking more 


today. For the more you smoke, the more you want such a 
genuinely mild cigarette. 





Among independent tobacco experts—auctioneers, buyers and 


warehousemen— Luckies are the 2 to 1 favorite. Next time, ask 
for Lucky Strike. 
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